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Art.I, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William Hayley, 
Esquire. 


[Article concluded from the last Review.] 


\ E have already said that Mr. Hayley was in familiar in- 

tercourse with some of the first artists and most distin- 
guished characters of his day. On opening these ponderous 
volumes, therefore, we naturally anticipated some curious 
literary anecdotes of these personages, and perhaps a few 
original letters from them: but we are disappointed by a 
dearth of such matter, almost all the letters being from Mr. 
Hayley himself to his friends, and chiefly treating on the 
favorite subject of his own works. We find, indeed, a few 
from the pleasing pen of Mrs. H. to her husband, written 
during the long period of her separation from him, which are 
sprightly, or serious, or tender, as the subject requires : — 
effusions from the cultivated mind of an affectionate wife, 
whose feelings were wrapped up in the fame and happiness 
of her husband. This unfortunate lady died in 1797. 

It is time for us to introduce to our readers Mr. Hayley’s 
son, Thomas Alphonso, the sculptor. This youth, the only 
offspring of his father’s marriage, and the object of his very 
dotage and idolatry, was destined to be a professional artist, 
and for this purpose had the good fortune to be settled with 
Mr. Flaxman. It had been the fixed purpose of Mr. Hay- 
ley to visit the Continent with his son in the year 1792; to 
join his friend Mr. Flaxman at Rome; to pass some years in 
Italy ; and to contemplate its arts and antiquities with the rare 
and enviable advantage of having such a fellow-student. He 
did not, however, execute this favorite and attractive scheme ; 
and his abandonment of it shews the laudable sacrifice which 
he was capable of making to the friendship of a living painter 
and the glory of a departed poet; —to the friendship of 
Romney, whom he comforted and cheered for many years, 
and to the injured shade of the immortal bard who sang 


the loss of Paradise. Messrs. Boydell and Nicol were at this 
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time prepering a magnificent folio edition of Milton, and they 
wished Mr. H. to write a Life, to be prefixed to the work. 
Romney urged his acquiescence, believing that it would induce 
them, as paymasters of the Shakspeare Gallery, to behave 
towards him with the greater kindness and liberality concerning 
the many pictures which he intended to execute for the proprie- 
tors of that undertaking. Hayley was so ardently interested 
in the professional success of Romney, and so eager to vindi- 
cate Milton from the injurious aspersions of his biographer 
Johnson, that he surmounted the strong attractions of Rome, 
and devoted two years of diligent application at home to the 
work in which he engaged. His own pecuniary reward : 
for this sacrifice of foreign acquisitions was extremely small : | 
but he was accustomed to represent himself as richly overpaid 
for it by his intimacy with the poet Cowper, which com- 
menced, as we have already seen, by this identical under- 
taking. 
It is a bright trait in the character of Hayley, not only that i 
he never immolated his political principles or his private 
friendships on the altar of self-interest, but that he always as- 
serted the former fearlessly and openly, and maintained the 
latter at the cost of any personal exertion and at all hazards. 
Such was his love of independence, that he resolved never to 
ask any favor for his own emolument: but he was always 
ready to employ any influence that his literary character, and 
his acquaintance with persons of distinction and authority, 
might be supposed to create, in serving such friends as wanted y' 
his assistance. As an instance, the success which attended 
his pony exertions to improve the fortune, as well as 
to restore the spirits, of Cowper, intitles him to much honor. 
" They are so well known that it is unnecessary to repeat them 
here*: but the reader will learn with satisfaction that ‘ the 
very uncommon advantages,’ which he derived from the great 
share of public favor that attended his Life of Cowper, ‘ un- 
expectedly rendered his disinterested friendship for a man of 
virtue and genius, suffering under the darkest calamity, a , 
source of unthought-of blessings to himself at a distant 
period, and in those latter days of life when the favor of 
Heaven is felt with all the just sensibility of religious con- 


templation.’ We shall here insert an anecdote which does 
great credit to Mr. Hayley. 
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* It was entirely by his exertions, through the medium of Earl 


Spencer, that a royal pension of 300/. per annum was obtained for 
the unhappy poet. 
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‘ Lady Hesketh had lamented the insertion of a letter that she 
wished to be discarded from the new edition of Cowper's Life; 
thus speaking of it in a letter to Hayley: - 


¢ « Weymouth, Sept. 12. 1805. 

‘« By the insertion of the cruel letter in question, the King 
has been deprived of the ariusement he would have received from 
the third volgihe: The Princess told me it was necessary to tell 
him the letters were not worth reading, to prevent his looking 
into them. Judge how much this hurts me! I must observe, 
that she spoke with the greatest tenderness and moderation ; but 
I pertectly understood her meaning. 

««“ Twas at the Lodge again last Sunday: I sat next but one 
to the King, and had a great deal of conversation with him, and 
will answer for his having no complaint but that of his eyes.” 

‘ This unexpected censure from a lady whom he had so cau- 
tiously and so kindly endeavoured to gratify in all her wishes, 
concerning the life of her beloved relation, excited some degree 
of indignation in the biographer.’ 


Hayley resolutely defended, as a point of literary duty, his 
intention of re-inserting the letter, and wrote this animated 


reply to Lady Hesketh : 


‘« Your letter of the 12th, my dear Lady, has astenished and 
grieved me; but you must allow your old faithful Hermit to pres 
sent to you his genuine sentiments upon it, with that perfect 
frankness and sincerity which form the essence of his character. 
Yes! I must tenderly exercise and discharge the privilege and the 
duty of integrity, even at the painful hazard of displeasing you 
by unpalatable truth. 

‘ J cannot but regret that it should have been thought neces- 
sary to tell a sovereign of a feeling heart and a liberal mind, what 
is so injurious to the memory of dear Cowper, viz. That his 
exquisite letters to his old and his young friend, Newton and 
Unwin, are unworthy of the King’s perusal ;— letters of such 
merit, moral, political, and religious, that all the kings of the 
earth ought to honour and bless the memory of their author, 
I grant you that the motive was amiable in a very high degree. 
The representation alluded to, no doubt, proceeded from an 
excess of tenderness and apprehension. But let not us, my dear 
Lady, with such experience of life as we have had, — let not us 
give a sanction to the dangerous doctrine, that it may be right 
to do evil, in a hope of producing good. The affectionate in- 
tention was, evidently, to save a beloved monarch from the pain 
of perusing expressions disrespectful towards him in his kingly 
character; but, had the letters been deliberately examined without 
prejudice, and with all due allowance for the pure and avowed 
political principles of the poet, it would have been perceived that 
his letters ought not to offend any English monarch of an intelligent 


and a candid mind. I am ready to assert, and stake my life on, 


the truth of the assertion, that no expression is to be found in 
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the letters of Cowper that can be proved to be disrespectful 
towards his sovereign. It would indeed be strange, and marvel- 
lous, if he could have used such expressions, when in truth he 
ever felt a manly constitutional reverence for the great office of 
royalty, and a most affectionate attachment to the personal cha- 
racter of his sovereign. You point,to an objectionable letter 
without naming it. I am at a loss to guess what letter could be 
Intended, except one on the patronage of India. Some persons 
might call that letter, perhaps, disrespectful to the King; but the 
writer of it (though modestly timid by nature) would, without 
apprehension, have put it himself into the hands of Majesty, as 
containing only those just sentiments and principles of a true and 
honest Whig, in which he gloried ; and in defence of which he 
would willingly have staked his honour and his life. Do not, my 
dear Lady, suffer any one to mistake and misrepresent his pure 
and innocent whiggism, though, as he honestly told you in one 
of his excellent letters to yourself, ‘ You are a Tory, and answer- 
able to the shades of all your whiggish ancestors for being so.’ 
Yet, as Cowper and his biographer were ever as much the votaries 
of toleration as of truth, we both have loved you, Tory as you are, 
sincerely. I answer fearlessly, both for the departed angel, and 
for the infinitely less meritorious mortal, yet remaining on earth. 
As to cancelling any public sentiments of Cowper that may have 
been misrepresented, I would sooner be beheaded instantly than 
so servilely forsake what I deem my sacred duty to a dear, blame- 
less, buried friend ; and so basely desert the cause of his innocence 
and my own independence. 

_ © Allow an old faithful Hermit to discharge all the duties of 
true friendship to the best of his time-worn faculties ; and believe } 
him, in all points, where he can obey you without sinning against Pr 
his own conscience, your most obedient, sincere, and affectionate, 

‘« W.H.”’ 


The * Life of Cowper” has been long before the public, 
and enjoyed, as its author tells us, a great share of favor. It 
must be confessed, however, that the degree of interest which 
that work called forth was far from being wholly owing to the 
merits of the biographer, who executed his part with a great 
deal of feeling, indeed, but with much less ability and judg- 
ment. The poetical talents of Cowper broke forth with a 
power which astonished, a purity which charmed, and a ten- 
derness which touched all his readers. His fancy was rich, 
but under the control of a cultivated and correct taste; and 
such was the force of his genius, and so pliant was it, that, 
7. like Milton’s elephant, he ‘‘ wreathed his lithe proboscis,” 
and could rend an oak or pick up a pin. The curiosity of 
the public, then, was naturally stimulated by the announce- 
ment of a work which promised them the life of a man from 
whose productions they had derived so much delight and im- 
provement. They knew, too, that there was something extra- 

ordinary 
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ordinary and mysterious in the structure of the poet’s mind ; 


‘that, with the most benevolent nature and exalted piety, he 


was overcast and shrouded by a cloud of settled melancholy, 
which no human hand could dissipate. Mr. Hayley’s book 
was read with avidity, and it will never cease to be read; for 
it contains a collection of the most delightful letters, perhaps, 


that are to be found in the English language; unstudied, and 


alike redundant of fancy, feeling, and of thought. The 
curiosity of the public, however, so natural and so laudable, as 
to the early history of Cowper, the formation of his character, 
and the remote causes of his malady, was disappointed. 

Not fewer than five hundred pages of the second volume of 
this biography are devoted to the short life of Mr. Hayley, 


‘junior. That this young man, had it pleased Providence to 


spare him, would have been an ornament and honor to his pro- 
fession, there seems no reason to doubt: for his talents were of 
a high order, and they had been cultivated with judgment and 
assiduity. His accomplished mother took great delight in 
contributing her share to his improvement in his early years. 
At the age of eleven he not only wrote letters, but corre- 
sponded with his mother in the French language, and began 
to converse in it. Latin and Greek he studied under his 
father, who had taken him to Weston, the well known resi- 
dence of Cowper. That poet became attached to the lad, and, 
observing his acuteness, had requested him, as an encourage- 
ment for the exercise of his talents, ta * criticize his Homer,” 
and send his remarks on it to Weston. The little critic— not 
yet thirteen — accordingly transmitted the following shrewd 
and sprightly specimen of his powers : 


‘ « Honoured King of Bards, 

‘«¢ Since you deign to demand the observations of an humble 
and inexperienced servant of yours, on a work of one who is 
so much his superior (as he is ever ready to serve you with all 
his might) behold what you demand! but let me desire you not 
to censure me for my unskilful, and perhaps (as they will un- 
doubtedly appear to you) ridiculous observations, but be so kind 
as to receive them as a mark of respect and affection from 


‘«¢ Your obedient servant, Tuomas Haytey.” 
BOOK LINE 
184. ¢ ‘ I cannot reconcile myself to these expressions, 
i. 195.2 viz. * Ass clothed with impudence, &c. shameless wolf, 
196. Cand face of flint.” 
: 508. | ‘“ Dishonoured foul,” is, in my opinion, an uncleanly 
expression. 
; 651. ‘ “¢ Reel’d,” I think, makes it appear as if Olympus 
was drunk. 
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BOOK LINE 
i, 749 ‘ « Kindler of the fires in Heaven,” I think, makes 
; *'L Jupiter too much like a lamplighter. 


wo | ‘ These lines are, in my opinion, below the elevated 


my how genius of Mr. Cowper. 


wot ‘ This appears to me rather Irish, since in line 300. 


‘ 54 you say, ‘* No one sat,” and in 304. ** Polydorus rose.” ’ 


Young Hayley’s taste for drawing was stimulated by seeing 
Romney, who annually paid an autumnal visit to his father, 
exert his splendid talents; and it was still farther encouraged 
by an acquaintance with Mr. Hodges, and by some instruc- 
tion from Mr. Wright of Derby, while the youth was staying 
with his widowed mother at that place. His destination, how- 
ever, was ultimately fixed by a noble offer from Mr. Flaxman, 
then at Rome, couched in these words to Mr. H. senior : 


‘ « Tf, as you say, you have not quite determined to make him 
a physician, and if you think he has talents for the fine arts, shew 
yourself my friend indeed, and accept my offer as frankly as I i. 
make it. Send him to me! I will instruct him in all the little I 
know, and it shall not cost you a farthing. You shall provide his 
board and lodging in the manner most agreeable to yourselves. 
The education he should have under me, would be a theory and 
practice of art and science, to make him profound in his pro- 
fession, and not a drudge for the interest of his master. In your 
absence, I will be his father, and my dear Nancy promises to look 
to his morals. Think seriously of this, and remember, as soon as 
I arrive in England, I am ready to make my offer good: this, , 
with the permission of Providence, will be in a very few months.” ’ 


Mr. Flaxman did make his offer good in every sense of the 
word: he received his pupil; and he not merely instructed him 
in the art of sculpture, but regularly read with him every day 
some Greek or Roman writer, and laid such a foundation of 
knowlege in the sciences collateral to his immediate object of 
agiee that, had health and strength been bestowed on him, 

e would in all human probability have risen to high eminence 
in his profession. ‘The seeds of disease, however, germinated 
Jatently and insidiously: his case was mistaken by his medical 
attendants till it became irremediable; and the sufferer died 
at an immature age, and before the full expansion of those 
blossoms which had budded with extraordinary beauty and 
L juxuriance. ‘To commemorate the various virtues of his pupil, 
Mr. Flaxman requested permission to devote a marble monu- 
ment, as a gratuitous offering to his memory; and it was 
| placed in the church of Eartham with a prose inscription by 

Mr. I". and some verses by the afflicted father, in —, the 
eep 
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deep sorrow that he felt is softened by his resignation to the 
will of Heaven. 

As Mr. H. elsewhere observes; ‘ Perhaps the records of 
mankind could afford very few examples of a father and a son 
in whom their reciprocal affection rose to such a height, and 
supported itself in so striking a manner through a series of 
chequered years. Indeed, this work was compiled for the 
purpose of exhibiting, in the fullest point of view, an affection 
so memorable; and with hopes that the just representation of 
its soothing delights may, in the progress of time, call forth 
and inspirit many new examples of filial and parental attach- 
ment.’ 

The propensity which Mr. Hayley indulged on all occa- 
sions, and to which we have already alluded, of pouring out 
his superlatives of praise in prose and verse, — in numbers 
innumerable and measures immeasurable, — was not likely to 
be checked when the opening talents of his son were the ob- 
jects of panegyric: —but the son appears to have had a 
stronger head than his father. In one of his letters he says, 
‘*‘ Many, many thanks, my dear bard, for your kind sonnet. 
I really cannot say what you may puff me up to, thin as I am, 
if you bestow so much encomium on me yourself, and tell me 
of so much which my two kind friends are pleased to add to 
it. However, I think I am in no great danger, just now, for 
if I do happen to find myself a little swelled with vanity, a 
good spasm in the legs soon sets all to rights.” —‘ Pray 
give my best love to Mr. Flaxman, and tell him, I set a very 
high value on fzs praise; I should also highly value any cri- 
ticisms with which he would honour my performances.” Law- 
dari a laudato viro was the noble and sole object of the young 
man’s ambition; and. he obtained it too. During the long 
period of his sufferings, and with crippled powers of body, he 
continued to model, draw, and paint from subjects which his 
imagination suggested; with what success, may be. inferred 
from the following passage in a letter from Mr. Flaxman : 


‘« T was gratified beyond my expectations by the drawings your 
father brought to town. The Death of Demosthenes was con- 
ceived with a truly Grecian greatness and simplicity. The scene 
of Macbeth has an uniform terror of composition, and a noble 
effect of chiaro’scuro. The Queen of Naples and her child are 
elegant and affecting, and the painter fencing in his spectacles 
is as fine a characteristic comic figure, and striking likeness, as 
ever I saw. Your own portrait, perhaps, I admired more than 
them all, not only from its truth and nature, but because the 
sudden representation of my suffering and patient friend made an 
impression upon me which I shall not soon forget.” ’ 
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In the former part of this article, we expressed some regret 
that the very respectable editor of these volumes did not exer- 
cise the same sound discretion on other occasions, that had 
induced him to suppress the particulars of a love-affair in 
which the public could not possibly feel any interest. Had 
he consulted his own judgment only, and been guided by the 
delicate feelings of his own mind, we think he would likewise | 
have suppressed a great many painful particulars which are 
introduced by the author relating to his separation from Mrs. 
Hayley. The biographer has obtruded the subject so fre- 
quently and so prominently, that, notwithstanding the profu- 
sion of endearing and sentimental epithets which he lavishes 
on this alienated lady, it is impossible not to suspect that he 
felt conscious of being put upon his trial, and was resolved to 
plead in his own defence against any unfavorable impression 
which the circle of their common friends might entertain con- 
cerning fis behaviour. It was indelicate, because unneces- 
sary, to introduce the subject of her mental infirmities: they | 
are lamented with a great display and show of tenderness: 
but, from certain expressions in some of her letters, and the 
evident suppression of others, it may be thought that she had 
some provocation to urge in extenuation of the irritability of 
which her husband complained. 

Whatever connubial infelicities Mr. Hayley experienced, 
however, in his first marriage, they were not sufficient to de- 
ter him from engaging in a second. After the loss of his 
son, his solitude and desolation of heart were for a time , 
relieved by the preparation of that biographical memoir 
which is inserted in these volumes: but a visit to his hermi- 
tage from an old ecclesiastical acquaintance, attended by two 
young ladies, Mary and Harriet Welford, daughters of a 
retired merchant on Blackheath, gradually led to his second 
marriage, in the year 1809, with the elder sister. Great was 
the disparity of years between the parties, but not greater, it 
may be presumed, than was the dissimilarity of their tempers 
and dispositions: for in the short space of three years they also | 
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separated ! We are spared the particulars of this ill-starred 
marriage, and feel obliged to Mr. Hayley for such an exertion 
of self-command on his part. He does not say a single word 
i about this lady, nor address a single letter to her, nor even 
inform us whether she was still living when he finished his 
r memoirs. 
During the latter years of Mr. Hayley’s life, it appears that 
he employed himself but little in compositions either of verse 
or prose. He had, indeed, ridden his Pegasus very hard for 
! many years, and without giving it fair time to bait. The si 
anima 
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animal was therefore sadly jaded, and so was its rider. He 
now shut himself up in his ** Turret” at Felpham, and was 
almost inaccessible to the surrounding families, at least till 
after his separation from Mrs. H.: when, we are informed, 
‘ he was much pleased to see his neighbours, and all the best 
families frequently called on him.’ Mrs. Opie, who was in 
the habit of passing a few weeks with him in the summer, has 
furnished the editor with a description of the manner in which 
he passed his time. He rose very early; usually at four or 
five o’clock, took a dish of coffee, and while dressing com- 
posed a few stanzas of a devotional turn; and he would walk 
in his garden, even in winter, and when the ground was 
covered with snow, with a lantern in his hand, some hours 
before daylight. He was a very temperate man in his diet; 
drank water only at his dinner, and took coffee instead of wine 
after it. During Mrs. Opie’s visits, there was a great uniformity 
in his habits: she sang to him, and he read to can * You will 
wish to know,” says she, ** what we read aloud? Chiefly ma- 
nuscript poems and plays of Mr. Hayley’s ! and modern publi- 
cations.” ‘The sad complaint which terminated his life was a 
stone in the bladder; and an accidental fall, which displaced 
the stone, brought on his last illness and death, Novem- 
ber 12. 1820, in the 75th year of his age. 

Of the personal qualities of Mr. Hayley, among the most 
conspicuous were cheerfulness and sympathy; no afflictions of 
his own, we are told, could divest him of the former; and 
never did the afflictions of others find him destitute of the 
latter. His temper was also singularly sweet and amiable; 
and the editor says that * it was the most even that he ever 
witnessed!’ He is represented, too, as having possessed 
great colloquial powers. After an avowal, on the part of the 
editor, of his incompetence to delineate the characteristics of 
Hayley’s genius, — an avowal springing from unaffected diffi- 
dence alone, — he thus speaks of his writings: 


‘ It may suffice to say, that an easy flow of versification, great 
sweetness of numbers, and an engaging playfulness of fancy, have 
been generally conceded to the poetry of Hayley. As a prose- 
writer, also, he has been allowed to exhibit a peculiar facility of 
style, and at the same time, a gracefulness of expression, that 
has placed him high in the list of authors; while as an annota- 
tor, especially, it would not perhaps be easy to find any writer, 
to whom the friends of literature have confessed themselves more 
indebted, both for copious and varied information, and for a 
fund of entertainment, co-extensive with the treasures of an ex- 
quisite library. 

‘ It must, however, be confessed, that the writings of Hayley, 
distinguished as they are by ease and gracefulness, are yet occa- 
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sionally characterized by feebleness of diction. But this defect 
may be traced to an amiable source,—to that exuberance of feeling, 
which, at the expence of his better judgment, impelled him to 
invest with endearing epithets every person and every thing of 
which he had occasion to speak ; — an impulse very creditable to his 
heart, no doubt, though prejudicial to the developement of his 
conceptions as an author.’ 


Two portraits of Mr. Hayley, at different periods of life, 
form frontispieces to these volumes. 





Art. II. A Key to the Chronology of the Hindds ; in a Series of 
Letters, in which an Attempt is made to facilitate the Progress 
of Christianity in Hindostan, by proving that the protracted 
Numbers of all Oriental Nations, when reduced, agree with the 
Dates given in the Hebrew Text of the Bible. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
18s. Boards. Rivingtons, &c. 
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T' we have delayed for some time our intended notice of this | 

= valuable work, the accumulation and pressure of more a 

temporary matter must be our apology. We should have 

been guilty of a flagrant dereliction of duty, had we been 

capable of purposely neglecting a dispassionate and temperate 

inquiry, on a subject which has unfortunately excited much 

| inconsiderate zeal, and much unedifying controversy, — we 

mean the conversion of the Hindts. Whether that event be 

] in the ultimate destinations of Divine Will, or not, is a ques- 

tion that we must leave in pious resignation to Him, whose 

wisdom over-rules and controls all human endeavors: but 

‘certain it is that many of the attempts, hitherto made to bring 

about so desirable an end, have been rash and premature, and 

’ have rather retarded than promoted its accomplishment. 

Those who have assumed the task, or those to whom it has 

been confided, have been obviously unfitted for it, not only 

by an extreme ignorance of all that pertains to India, but by 

the fiercest prejudices against the whole race of its inhabi- | 

tants, and against the antient and venerable religion which 

they profess. i 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are not taking up the 
defence of the Brahman superstition: but some attention to 
the subject has taught us to make a distinction between two 
things which the European missionaries have ignorantly con- 
7 founded ; — to distinguish the primeeval principles of the Hindi 
religion from the fables, errors, and idolatries which have 
hi deformed it. A slight acquaintance with their sacred books, 
the Puranas and the Vedas, will discover to us indeed an evi- 
dent tendency to pantheism, but alse, at the same time, the 
pure 
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pure worship of one omnipotent; just, and beneficent Being. 
Even the idolatries, which Mr. Ward and other zealots object 
to them, are to a certain extent unjust imputations. Images 
indeed are admitted into their pagodas: but, according to the 
most learned Pundits of their faith, their adoration is not the 
less directed to the supreme God. That God, they observe, 
being spiritual, is incomprehensible ; and therefore, says one 
of their sastras, men are permitted to worship that incompre- 
hensible Spirit in any of his works, if they consider the supreme 
omnipotent Intelligence as sovereign to them all: inasmuch as 
that Spirit is not the object of any sense, it is only to be con- 
ceived by a mind wholly abstracted from matter ; and, in order 
to assist human meditations, it may be adored in the heart, in 
the sun, in fire, in water, or earth, or in the form of an idol. 

It is time, however, to let the author of these very learned 
dissertations speak for himself, as to the objects which they 
have in view, and the data on which they are reasoned. 


‘ No orthodox brahman can be an idolater: there may be sec- 
taries, who secede from the established faith, as there are among 
Christians. But, to give effect to the Gospel in Asia, the ministers 
of Christ, in lieu of combating an opinion originating in mistaken 
zeal and prejudices, should, by comparing the religion of the 
Vedas in its pristine purity, with the sublimest doctrine of true 
religion, incline the natives of Hindfstan to reject the impurities 
that have clouded the religion of their ancestors; and then, by 
shewing them that the religion of Christ is founded on that pro- 
mulgated by the Eternal Spirit they adore, draw them, by imper- 
ceptible degrees, to become enamoured of a faith, which cannot 
exist without morality, and which contains the sublime doctrine of 
their sacred records, divested of those errors by which it is at pre- 
sent clouded. With a view of furthering this desirable object, a 
Key to their Chronology is now offered; which, being extracted 
from their most ancient and most sacred institutes, no orthodox 
brahman can object to; and chronology is so far necessary to re- 
ligion, that without dates it is difficult, if not impossible, to stamp 
authenticity on history, whether sacred or profane. For when, 
apparently, the same event is placed by different nations at epochs 
the most remote from each other, or when different persons of the 
same nation appear to place the birth of the same person in dif- 
ferent periods of the world, it is a natural inference that one or all 
of the narrations are unfounded. If, therefore, by an analysis of 
Hinda chronology, the protracted numbers, which have so generally 
been pronounced astronomical periods, are proved to correspond 
with the dates given in the Hebrew text of our Bible, one great 
object is obtained. For the contradictions that appear in the 
chronology of the ancients having ever been resorted to as an ar- 

ument against religion, by the sceptics of every nation, this shel- 
ter for infidelity is removed, if it can be proved, to mathematical 
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demonstration, that the Hindts, Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Chi- 

nese, equally with the Hebrews, place the creation of the world 

at a period not exceeding 5820 years from the present time ; and 

that each nation allows 1656 years from that memorable event to 

the awful visitation of the Almighty, when, with the exception of 

one family, all mankind were destroyed by a general deluge. And 

if such an analysis produce proof that the reigns of the gods re- | 

corded in the Old Chronicle, together with the fourteen first 

r dynasties of Egyptian kings, as given by Manethon ; the fourteen | 

Menus of the Hindis, the Chaldean dynasties of Berosus, and the 

eight first reigns of the Chinese; all agree in point of date with the 

Hebrew text of our Bible, it establishes the superiority of that 

text over those of the Septuagint and Samaritan: a subject of 

some importance, since nothing has been more prejudicial to the 

furtherance of Christianity with learned men, in Asia, than the 

different opinions maintained by Europeans relative to the chrono- 

logy of their Scriptures, and the avidity with which authors turn 

from the one text to the other as they respectively assist a favourite 

hypothesis. Another circumstance very likely to promote Chris- 

tianity in Asia will arise from comparing the four great Indian : 

prophets, figuratively termed the “ Mouths of God,” with the first i \ 

four Hebrew prophets; and proving, from an analysis of their 

chronology, that Swayambhuva, the first of men, termed Buddha, 

the son of the Self-existing, was created in the same year with 

Adam; and that Buddha the son of May4, Buddha the son of 

| Jina, and Buddha the son of Devace, were respectively born in 

i the same years with the Hebrew prophets, Enoch, Noah, and 

be Moses ; for it is consonant to reason that a race of men eminently 

it pious, and tenacious of the divine origin of their religion, should 

1 be gratified in finding that Europeans, equally with themselves, 

| believe the will of God to have been promulgated by those per- 

| sons, whom they figuratively term the ‘* Mouths of God.” 

a, Hitherto their great luminary Buddha, the son of M4y4, whom one 

| ft sect worship as an incarnation of the Deity, for his having been 

i exempt from death, hath been represented by Europeans as an 
impostor, and much pains have been taken to establish his identit 

with Foe, a Chinese atheist, who, in his dying moments, denied the 

existence of pure spirit. The time is arrived when the natives of 

India shall learn from the orthodox ministers of our Church (by : 

identifying their prophet with Enoch, the son of Jared,) that 

every Christian considers him as a type of that blessed Spirit to 

whose religion they are desirous of converting them. It must be 

obvious to every unprejudiced mind, that the propagation of the 

Gospel in foreign parts will be furthered in proportion to the 

tolerance with which it is recommended, and that we should al- 
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| . ways endeavour to convince others, that while we contend for the 
| purity of our own religion, considering it a peculiar revelation 
' from God, we by no means deny the divine origin of theirs. In 


lieu then of condemning the religion, and ridiculing the prophets 
: of the Hindds, if we would convert them to Christianity, we should 
| compare their religion and their prophets with our own.’ 


Whether 
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Whether the author succeeds or fails in the reconcilement 


‘of the Hind& and Hebrew chronologies, and whether his 


efforts be or be not instrumental to the conversion of the 
Hindis, he deserves the praise of great acuteness, learning, 
and ingenuity. His lucubrations will afford both amusement 
and information to those who are conversant in similar studies ; 
and, though we deem him too sanguine when he adduces his 
reasonings as collateral proofs of the authority of the Old and 
the New Testament, we agree with him in thinking that they 
who study the sublime doctrines, contained in the sacred 
records of Hindistan, will learn to be tolerant at least towards 
a religion founded on the worship of the living God: for, 
however monstrous in the eye of prejudice those records ma 
appear, they will be found on investigation to be either reli- 
gious symbols, or allegorical descriptions of past events. 

The following is as fair and rational a summary of Hindi 
theology as any that has yet fallen under our observation : 


‘ The Hindas believe in one great primeval Cause, the Deity ; 
whom, under whatever name adored, they suppose to have existed 
from all eternity, and who (to prevent the profanation annexed to 
the pronouncing of his name) is usually described as the Self-ex- 
isting. This great First Cause is worshipped as universal, su- 
preme, and infinite ; is considered as a divine essence, incompre- 
hensible and immutable, which fills all space, and is the prima 
cause ofall things. To attempt, even in thought, to personify this 
divine essence, is in their scripture regarded as profane. Neither 
are the mystic characters, which are used to denote the Deity, 
permitted to be pronounced aloud, or the lips to move, although 
the word should be pronounced mentally a thousand times a day. 
The following may be considered as the articles of the Hindt 
faith: that the Eternal is Ong, the creator of all things both in 
heaven and on earth, and in the waters beneath ; that he resembles 
a perfect sphere, without beginning and without end; that the 
Eternal rules and governs all creation by a general providence, 
resulting from first determined and fixed principles. ‘ Thou shalt 
not make enquiry into the essence of the Eternal One, neither by 
what laws he governs; an enquiry into either is as vain as 
criminal. It is enough that, day by day, and night by night, thou 
perceivest in his works his wisdom, his power, and his mercy. 
Benefit thereby.” Brahma is considered as the spirit who eman- 
ated from this eternal essence, for the creation of the world. But, 
since idolatry has been introduced among the Hinds, the three 
attributes of the one living God have been worshipped separately 
under the titles of Siva, Vishnu, and Brahma. To the latter no 
temples are dedicated, but the worship of the Lingum is exclu- 
sively to him. — At present, the Hinds, to whatever minor cast 
they may belong, are divided into two sects, the followers of Siva, 
and the followers of Vishnu. The first date their origin as coeval 

with 
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with the creation ; the second, from the first incarnation of Vishnu, 
erroneously stated by Europeans at the deluge: for the learned 
Hindts invariably believe that.all the Avatars were antediluvian ; 
the belief of the generality of the natives is, that the Eternal 
emitted three sparks, which they personify by the three gods, 
Siva, Vishnu, and Brahma. The hatch Brahmans consider Siva 
as the symbol of the supreme God; Vishnu as the primordial 
spirit, that first moved on the waters, the God who existed before 
ail worlds, who redeemed mankind from sin, and who will re-ap- 
pear in a carnal form at the day of judgement; Brahma as the 
creative attribute (Viraj) by whom were produced Swayambhuva 
and Satarupa, the general parents of mankind. 

‘ The Deity is still worshipped in Trinity, under the name of 
Trimouti or Tritoum: that is, the Hinds acknowledge three at- 
tributes of one God; thereby denoting his omnipotence, his pro- 
vidence, and his justice; offering up their prayers and thanksgiving 
to the preserving and destroying attributes of the Eternal. But 
the classical Brahmans, particularly those of the Vidanta school, 
consider the holy Triad in a recondite sense, as three Gods in one 
God; not as Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu, but as one pervading 
Spirit ; the eternal Spirit in Heaven, the eternal Spirit on earth. 
To personify either, even in idea, is considered profane. The 
third person in their holy Triad is the same divine Spirit, in an in- 
carnate ferm: this is one of the most ancient tenets of their reli- 
gion, taught by their incarnate God, during the first millenary of 
the world, and corresponds with that taught by Enoch, the great 
Hebrew prophet, at the same period. There are several pagodas, 
or temples, sacred to this worship, in one of which the symbol of 
the Deity is a man with three heads: and at the great pagoda of 
Travancore, the symbol is a serpent with a thousand heads: the 
great feast of Anandavourda, held annually on the eve of the full 
moon in October, when the year originally commenced, is in ho- 
nour of the Trimouti, and is attended by thousands of the natives 
of every cast, who assemble from every part of the country. 

‘ There are numerous temples dedicated to Siva, and to Vishnu ; 
at each of which Brahman ministers, initiated in the peculiar mys- 
teries of either sect, officiate. But to Brahma, as not being im- 
mortal, no temples are erected; although the Hinds of either 
sect pay him daily adoration, as the creative attribute, in their pri- 
vate prayers. 

‘ Siva is worshipped as supreme and eternal Justice, who at the 
end of the world will distribute rewards and punishments : 
Vishna as the Mediator and Preserver, who left his paradise in 
heaven, and became incarnate, to deprecate the wrath of the 
Eternal. In this incarnation, he is believed to have animated the 
body of Parasa Rama, the great Buddha, the son of Ma4y4, or 
divine delusion. 

‘ They reckon ten principal Avataras; of which that which has 
been mentioned is the only incarnation of the Deity that is past: 
the remaining eight being considered as partaking of a portion 
only of the Deity. The tenth is expected at the close of the 
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Cali age, as an incarnation of the same divine redeeming Spirit, 


who will return in great glory to judge mankind, previously to the 
final distribution of rewards and punishments by the Supreme.’ 


The author contends that, to understand the chronology of 
the Hindis, it is previously necessary to be acquainted with 


the different Hindi divisions of time; from which it will ap-- 


pear that those numbers, that have been erroneously pro- 
nounced astronomical cycles, are nothing more than the 
different powers of numbers multiplied into each other. They 
believe that the world was created to last 4,320,000 years: 
but this aggregate consists of four ages, which are only sub- 
divisions of times or matires, each equal to the 240th part of 
an Indian minute ; and the aggregate of the four human ages 
or matires, according to the cipher employed by the Brah- 
mans, is but as five days of twenty-four hours. Our readers 
would not thank us for following the author through his cal- 
culations: but, when we add that he considers tlie divine age 
as having a more recondite meaning, and that when it is used 
as an historic date it always denotes one year ; — that a divine 
age is that period of time (erroneously translated the dura- 
tion of the world) at the expiration of which nature becomes 
regenerate at the vernal equinox ;— and that, as 71 of these 
divine ages form a menevantara, so does a menevantara 
denote, when applied to dates, 71 years; —we believe that 
we have given the principal basis of his computations. He 
solves the Chaldean chronology as well as that of the Chinese 
by the same key, and calls into the aid of his intricate hypo- 
theses very copious illustrations of fact and reasoning. To 
pursue such a chain of argument, by any thing approximat- 
ing to an analytical examination of it, would carry us into a 
boundless region; and to make partial and mutilated extracts, 
from a systematic series of inductions, would be doing injus- 
tice to the dissertator. , 

We shall, therefore, close the book; recommending it to 
the diligent study and perusal of those who are desirous of be- 
coming minutely acquainted with the cosmogony and theology 
of Hindustan: but we must observe that the perusal of the 
work is rendered still more laborious and perplexed by the 
typographical errors that occur in every page. A copious list 
of errata is subjoined, but even these, we lament to say, are 
inaccurate, and require nearly as much correction as the text. 
After all the diligence that has been expended on it, the 
dissertation will probably attract but few readers, beyond 
those who are already initiated in its obscure and uninviting 
mysteries; and the author must be contented with. the 


phrase, so consoling to those who write what is little under- 
stood, gwvéw cuverososy, 
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Art. III. may Original and Translated, by the late Charles 
Johnston, Es 4 of Danson, Kent, and formerly of Trinity-Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8vo. pp.173. Boards. Murray. 1823. 


TH sonnet has never been a favorite style of composition 
in England, and indeed some of our critics have regarded 
it with absolute abhorrence. “ What has truth or nature to 
do with sonnets?” asks Mr. Stevens, in a note to one of 
Shakspeare’s sonnets; while in another page he calls the son- 
net ‘a species of composition which has reduced the most 
exalted poets to a level with the meanest rhymers.” Yet why 
should either truth or nature be excluded from a sonnet 
rather than from a song; and who has ever yet found, in the 
sonnets of Milton, for instance, any traces of the * mean 
rhymer?” We do not, indeed, possess many very excellent 
sonnets among our poetry, because the genius of the English 
language is not well adapted to the form of the composition, 
which requires a more copious supply of rhymes than our 
English terminations afford. In following the Italian model, 
(the only legitimate sonnet,) the poet requires two sets of four 
rhymes and two sets of three rhymes, there being only four 
different terminations in the whole fourteen lines. Now it is 
not in English a very easy task to find two sets of four words 
each, rhyming with one another, and adapted for poetical 
purposes: but the Italian terminations afford an almost inex- 
haustible supply, a circumstance which explains in some 
degree the exhibitions of their Improvvisatori. 

On many accounts, the sonnet is an admirable form of com- 
position; and, as a mode of conveying a single sentiment 
with energy and effect, it is unequalled by any other style of 
poetry. Its brevity requires great compression in the writer, 
and its peculiar modification of rhyme and division into two 
parts exact an orderly disposition of thought throughout the 
whole of it. In some respects, it may be said to assume the 
shape of a serious epigram, from the terseness of its style 
and the point of its conclusion. Many of Milton’s sonnets 
afford a fine exemplification of this, as in his beautiful address 
to the nightingale, which concludes, 


‘¢ Whether the Muse or Love call thee his mate, 
Both them I serve, and of their train am I.” 


In the Italian sonnet more particularly, there is always a 
winding up of the sentiment, in some cases approaching 
almost to a concetto. This characteristic gives a greater 
degree of completeness to the sonnet than to many other kinds 
of composition, and communicates to it a relish that is want- 
ing in those interminable ‘ Copies of Verses,” and * Lines,” 
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and “ Stanzas,” in which our English poets utter their senti- 
ments and their sorrows. When a writer is aware that he 
must at all hazards express himself within the compass of 
fourteen lines, all his efforts are directed to the compression 
of his thoughts and language, — not to their amplification, 
which is too often the case when his pen has the range of a 
whole sheet of paper. 

The author of the present volume was an accomplished . 
scholar, whose acquirements and early death we incidentally 
noticed in our last Review, p.410.; and his success will 
probably contribute to render the sonnet more popular in 
England. His style is evidently formed on the beautiful 
Italian models, which he studied so successfully that many of 
his own sonnets might be mistaken for fine translations 
from Italian originals. The following exhibit much of that 
antithetical expression of which we have spoken: 


‘ Lov’d, prais’d, and sought, yet modest, and retir’d, 
Adorn’d, yet artless, beautiful, yet good, 
Sincere, tho’ flatter’d, virtuous, tho’ woo’d, 
Nor proud, nor vain, nor envious, tho’ admir’d 

How shall I speak to thee, or how inspir’d 
Shall dare to praise where every charm is fix’d 
To merit praise, and not a weakness mix’d, 
To which the proudest praise can come desir’d, 

Yet, Lady, may I breathe my gratitude 
That thou sometimes hast deign’d to smile on me, 
And shed a light upon my solitude, 

Which sweetly shines like moon-beams on the sea, 
When sleep sits brooding on the noiseless flood, 
And like to Heav’n’s is Earth’s tranquillity.’ 


We select another specimen from the original sonnets, 
which will not fail, we think, to give the reader a very favor- 
able idea of Mr. Johnston’s powers. The subject is a fine 
one, and has been finely treated by the poet. 


¢ The hand of death was on him, and he bore 

In every feature that sharp, clear, cold look 
Which is not of this world; his weak frame shook, 
Yet not with terror shook ; for oft before 

He had sought death amid the battle’s roar ; 
Nor shrunk he now, when in his chamber lone 
Death, visible death, for three long moons had shewn 
His dart uprais’d, but struck not; still he wore 

His brow, tho’ pale, undaunted ; for he knew 
This was his last great fight, whose promise high 
Was endless glory to the faithful few 

Whose courage can endure to victory ; 
And so he conquer’d, and a soldier true 
And gallant, as he liv’d, did Gan die.’ . 

Rev. May, 1824. C The 
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_ The portrait is evidently drawn from nature, by one who 
comprehends the noble features which he has traced, and 
feels the full value of the calm fortitude which he so well 
describes, 

Of the translations, we are inclined to speak in very high 
terms, whether we regard their spirit or their fidelity. No 
person, who has not made the experiment, can be aware how 
difficult it is to be accurate and yet not servile, unlabored 
and yet not unfaithful, in translation: more especially in the 
translation of sonnets, the limits of which must necessarily 
be so strictly preserved. In despite of these difficulties, 
Mr. Johnston has performed his task most successfully; and, 
in the judicious selection which he has made from the Italian 
poets, he has enabled the English reader to form a more 
accurate idea of the character of the Italian sonnet than per- 
haps we can gather from any other source in our literature. 
We shall quote, indifferently, a sonnet from Petrarch and 
another from Monti, with which we shall take leave of this 
highly pleasing volume. 


‘ I saw on earth an angel’s form appear, 
Of beauty such as earth holds not beside, 
Whence joy and sorrow since my breast divide, 
For all things else are vile and empty here: 
I saw those eyes shed the fast-streaming tear, 
Eyes, which the Sun has envious oft descried ; 
I heard those sighs, which from their bases wide 
Mountains might move, and stay the flood’s career. 
Goodness and wisdom, piety and love, 
In such a concert of sweet grief combin’d 
As the world never heard, and heav’n above 
Attent to the wild harmony inclin’d, 
That not a leaf upon the trees did move, 
Such sweetness fill’d the air, and lull’d the wind.’ — 


‘ The Shade of Alfiert addresses the ‘* Northumberland.” 


‘ Proud pine of England, o’er the Atlantic sea 

Bearing with laurell’d prow to yon far shore, 
Of mighty kings the conquer’d conqueror, 
Now doom’d by kings to exile’s dread decree ; 

When thou arriv’st, sternly and scornfull 
His false Gauls’ shame, to him, their chief disclose ; 
Tell him, Italia’s son, Italia’s woes, 
Her wrongs and insults, chains and slavery. 

Tell him, such doom for such a son is meet, _ 
Who deaf to honour’s, deaf to nature’s call, 
Laid his high mother at a harlot’s feet : 

For such she was, he knew, and such is Gaul, 
The tomb of virtue, and of vice the seat, 
Haughty or grovelling, still a slave in all.’ ‘ 

RT. 
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Art. IV. The Spaewife; a Tale of the Scottish Chronicles. 
By the Author of “ Annals of the Parish,” &c. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
1/. ls. Boards. Whittakers. 1823. 


We may at any rate congratulate the author of the “ An- 
nals of the Parish” on the fecundity of his talents, which 
in three short years have brought into literary life six thriving 
chopping bantlings. We may add, too, that while he is 
a fertile he is also an improved writer: though he is still 
somewhat of a proser, and detains us too long by petty cir- 
cumstances on the threshold of greater events; — as also an 
inventor of new words, and a dealer in affected and mawkish 
sentiment. 

‘ The Spaewife’ is thrown back to the time of James of 
Scotland, who in his youth was so long detained a prisoner in 
England. One of his ancestors, Robert, having had children 
by Elizabeth Mure, a young lady of good family, afterward 
espoused the daughter of the Earl of Ross, by whom he had 
also several children, and among them Walter Earl of Atholl, 
the principal personage in the novel. Robert having, how- 
ever, towards the close of his father’s life, repented of his 
infidelity to Elizabeth, acknowleged her as his wife, and ob- 
tained the papal dispensation to legitimatize her children: 
thus giving them, when he ascended the throne, the hopes of 
inheritance, in preference to his issue by Lady Euphkemia 
Ross. In the.next reign, that of James, violent dissensions 
broke out; and, when the story opens, the Duke of Atholl, 
returning to his castle, is stopped by a sort of Meg Merrilies, 
(for a novel of the Scotish manufactory is nothing without a 
Meg Merrilies,) who offers to tell him for money some bod- 
ings of his ascent to the crown. He despises the omens of 
this poor insane creature (Anniple the Ta’en-away) and returns 
home. His nephew Lord Robert Stuart, however, attaches 
more importance to the mystic warnings of the poor woman, 
and sets off on horseback to consult her. 


‘ Next morning, by break of day, Stuart was mounted, and 
was, with but a single groom, on the road to Dunblane, to con- 
sult Anniple the Ta’en-away concerning his future fortunes. On 
reaching the town, which he did early the day following, con- 
ceiving himself unknown there, he inquired freely for her dwelling 
at a band of children whom he saw playing in the street ; and they 
conducted him to the back of the Abbey church-yard wall, where 
they pointed to a hovel constructed of sticks laid loosely against 
it, and rudely covered with turf and straw, —a grousum den for a 
human creature. 

‘<< There,” said aboy, ‘ ye’ll see her sitting like a clocking 


hen, wi’ a wee de’il in the shape o’ a green-e’et cat on the one 
C2 in side, 
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— and a muckle black ane like a kankry colley-dog on the 
ither,” 

‘ The children then ran off as if they had been terrified ; and 
Stuart dismounting, gave his horse to his groom, and walked alone 
to the hovel, from which, as he approached, a colley-dog, to all 
appearance in voice and gesture, came ragingly forth, and seemed, 
for a time and season, resolved to debar him from advancing 
nearer towards his mistress ; who hearing the barking, and having 
a sentiment therefrom that a stranger was coming, looked out, 
and commanded the dog to be still ; which it not only forthwith 
was, but ran back towards her in a very cowed and remarkable 
manner. 

‘ Stuart, seeing the way thus cleared, went boldly forward and 
beheld Anniple sitting under her inclement shed, with her limbs 
deep buried among straw, and a ragged blanket drawn shiveringly 
over her head, and round her unclad body. As he came forward, 
she began to laugh in an eldritch manner, and to chatter with her 
teeth; a joy whereof to witness the outward demonstration was 
_ to endure a sight that may not be pictured. 

‘« Hey, Robin Stuart,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘ ye hae come far 
afield the day to get your fortune spae’t. For ony good that I 
can tell you, ye might just as weel hae bidet wi’ the auld de’il’s 
bargain in the towers of Atholl. He’ll rue the day he didna pay 
me for the braw dream I dreamt for him.” 

* Stuart stood aghast to find that she knew him so well, and was 
almost afraid to look at the malicious satisfaction with which she 
enjoyed the anticipation of some ill fortune that was hatching for 
his uncle, The solemnity of his dread was also enhanced, by the 
way in which she seemed to recollect the incident that had so 
provoked her spleen, notwithstanding the long period which had 
elapsed. He wished, at the moment, that he had never come 
near her, and was on the point of returning to his horse, when she 
looked up to him with a peculiar glance of her eye, that fixed him 
to the spot. 

‘« Ye'll no gang away, Robin Stuart; it’s no me that ye need 
to fear, — there’s a winsome dame in a bonny bower that i’ll maybe 
wise you to mair wae ;” and then she began to sing — 


¢¢¢ Gae scour the silver basin, 
And scour it bright and fine, 
For it maun kep the gentle blood, 
That’s red red like the wine.” 


‘ The a spirit of Stuart was frozen by her dismal cadence. 
At the conclusion she again looked up at him with the corner of 
her eye and laughed, crouching her shoulders fainly, and rubbing 
her hands as she said, — 

‘ « But birl your bodles, Robin Stuart, or ye'll get na spaeing 
frae me.” 

‘ Stuart, scarcely aware of what he did, took his purse from his 
belt and flung it into her lap. She snatched it with a childish 
_ shriek of glee, and pouring the contents into her hand, flourished 
the empty purse round her head as it were in triumph. She _ 
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counted the money, and finding an odd piece, she paused, and said 


99 


to herself, ‘‘ That’s no canny. 

‘ Then she restored the money into the purse, and gave it to 
the dog, and he immediately carried it into the far corner of the 
hovel and lay down. 

‘ After a short pause, during which she looked steadily at 
Stuart, the tear shot into her eye, and she began to weep and 
sob, saying to herself, with her hands clasped, — 

‘ss He’s a braw lad, o’ a leil nature. Tyke, bring back the 
siller.” 

‘ The dog instantly returned and laid down the purse on her lap. 

‘<¢ Hae, Robin Stuart,” said she, ‘‘ take back your bodles, — 
I'll spae no fortune to you;” and holding up the purse, she sang 
with a wild and careless freedom, — 


‘¢¢ And Lazarus dee’t, and Dives fell sick, 
O, a sick sick man was he, 
And he said to Death, —‘ O, winsome Death, 
A’ my goue and my gear I will gi’e, 
Gin ye'll but taste yon physic cup, 
Sweet Death, and let me be.’ ” 


Dives wanted Death to take the physic, that he might grow 
better, but Death took him away to the ill place, Robin Stuart. 
It’s wy for me I have nae soul to be flesh for the de’il’s brimstane 
broth.” 

* Stuart shuddered. 

‘« Take back your purse,” said Anniple again. 

‘« Nay, itis yours. I have given it, and it must abide with 
you,” replied Stuart. F 

‘« Then, Tyke, take it ben the house again.” 

‘ The dog obeyed, and his mistress began to churme in a musical 
manner to herself, and to toss the straws which covered her lap, 
first with the fore-finger of the left hand, and syne with the simi- 
lar finger of her right, taking no farther heed of the young prince, 
who stood wondering and fearful beside her. 

‘ After the lapse of several minutes, she looked up and said, 
“ Are ye aye there yet, Robin Stuart?’ and then, seemingly 
wholly occupied with her own fancies, she turned from side to 
_ side, pulling here and there a straw, and twirling it, as she sung: 


37 


‘<< O waes me! O waes me! O waes me, Mary! 
I had a joe, and he loved me weel, 
And he danced at Castle Cary, — | 
But his rosy cheek, rosy cheek, rosy cheek, Mary, 
And the blithe blue eyne that won my heart 
Lie buried at Castle Cary.” 


‘« Were I to guess by your reluctance, and these snatches of 
old ditties,” said Stuart, ‘“‘ what you could tell is; that I am to 
be short-lived. Now, as I hope never to account life a thing that 


we should set any store by, say if I shall prosper as a 
over ?” | 
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‘ Anniple smiled and replied,—‘ There’s nae doubt about 
that ;” and she added significantly, “If the lady’s kind:” ina 
moment after she subjoined with solemnity, ‘‘ Your fortune hangs 
upon a maiden’s honesty.” 

* « But how ? in what way?” cried Stuart eagerly. Anniple, 
however, instead of making him any answer, took up the corner 
of the blanket which hung about her shoulders, and began to 
imitate the gestures of one busily sewing. 

‘« Ye see,” said she, ‘ that I’m very thrang; my kirtle needs 
clouting ; dinna fash me ony mair wi’ your speerings.” 

‘ « Why have you told me so much, since you refuse to tell 
me more ?” exclaimed Stuart impatiently. ; 

‘«* O weel, weel,” replied Anniple peevishly, ‘‘ come when that 
poor silly shavling gabbit body Duke Murdoch has got his reward, 
and then maybe I'll hae mair time for clavers.” 

‘« When Duke Murdoch has got his reward! What do you 
mean ?” 

‘ Instead, however, of making any reply, she called her dog, 
and began to caress him, saying, “‘ My kind messin, — my brave 
messin, that barks away the ill-deedy brats that pelt me wi’ 
stanes ;”’ and she turned up the corner of her eye towards Stuart, 
and laughing immoderately, said, “ I redde ye, Robin Stuart, hae 
mense — hae mense, for Tyke can bite.” 

‘« The creature’s insane, a mere born-fool,” said Stuart angril 
to himself, and was moving away ;— but before he had left the 
hovel ten or twelve paces, she started out, and drawing the blan- 
ket-mantle close around her with one hand, she ran after him, and 
seized him by the skirt of the surcoat with the other, addressing 
him with a soft and earnest solicitude, — 


‘« There’s a cross and cloud in thy lot, Robin Stuart, 
There’s a light in a bower to beguile, Robin Stuart ; 
There’s deaths ane and three, — and a ship on the sea; 
But the flower in the ha’ I would fain wise awa’, 

For the dule it will bring upon thee, Robin Stuart.” 


‘ The slow and tender pathos with which she delivered this 
mystical jargon moved him to regard her with a compassionate 
contrition, and he said, with much gentleness in his voice, 

‘<« Poor thing; it is ill to redd thy ravelled fancies ; but I will 
order thee to be better heeded hereafter.” 

‘ « It’s kindly thought and softly said,” replied Anniple; ‘ but 
who should care for me? When the fairies made me up o’ a ben- 
weed, and laid me among the tow for the weaver’s wife’s bonny 
lassie bairn, I was a thing made to suffer aversion. ‘Therefore it 
is that all Christian creatures hate me ; — that folks flee frae the 
sight o’ me ; — that wives draw in their weans and shut the doors 
when I gang by; —that I maun eat beans frae the shawp, and corn 
frae the stalk; —that the wicked rain pursues me, and the cruel 
hail pelts me ; — that the cold wind bites me, and the fire-flaughts 
flash on me. There was a wee white lambie playing beside its 


mother, on a bonny green knowe. It was an innocent thing, and 


I thought it looked kindly at me, which never man nor — 
| . a 
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had done; but when I gaed to warm it in my arms, it too 
was frightened, and ran bleating away. All living creatures see 
and ken, that I’m a thing the holy Heavens had no hand in the 
making o’. I wish that the weaver’s wife’s wean were dead in the 
fairy-land, that I might lie on the loan what I am, a weed to be 
trampled on.” 

‘ Stuart was melted to sadness by the wailing simplicity of this 
complaint of her abject estate; for though he could never think 
that a creature with so much sweet blood in her bosom was a 
thing so fantastical as she reported herself to be, he was yet so 
filled with awe and strange wonderment by her prophetic breath- 
ings, that he could not but own that she had qualities above the 
common faculties of the human world, and was indeed a being 
conceived in some mysterious eclipse of nature. He stood in 
consequence doubtful and irresolute what to say or do; but she 
relieved him speedily from his perplexity, by darting away, and 
huddling herself down beneath the litter in her hovel.’ 


It will be seen immediately that this is a painting in the 
style, though not exactly with the pencil, of the great Waverley 
artist. Imitation, however, does not always imply the absence 
of merit; and, judged by this standard, we must allow the 
sketch to be well executed. — The storm of royal displeasure 
now burst on the house of the Duke of Albany, the:King’s uncle, 
who had been regent of Scotland, and instrumental to the 
ransom and restoration of James; and the three princes, the 
Duke, and his sons Walter and Alexander, were arrested and 
taken away prisoners on a charge of treason. The other son, 
Lord James, made his escape. to the castle of his maternal 
grandfather, the Earl of Lennox, then in custody, whose 
retainers and friends were assembled there to defend the 
place against the King. Here we find a Bishop Finlay, an 
episcopal bon vivant, who is thus introduced to us : 


‘ Bishop Finlay had been raised by the patronage of Duke 
Murdoch to the dignity which he then held, but less for his lore 
and piety than for other qualities, which were thought in that age to 
be of an account as good in the management of the Highlandschores. 
Being, therefore, so much beholden to the house of Albany, and 
on terms of strict amity with the Earl of Lennox, he gave the 
Lord James a better welcome than good cheer. Not that there 
was ever any lack in that particular, where a bishop had obtained 
the howff; and to speak the verity of Bishop Finlay, he was with- 
out question a blithe and hearty priest, of a jocose countenance, 
somewhat carbuncled with the rubies of a jovial temperament. 
Well read he was in the virtues of all sort of wines, and he could 
tell by his rosarie, whether Rumney or Malmesyne was best in 
cold weather; that Hippocras was excellent in a frosty night; 
and that Vernage from Vernon, in Touraine, was a sovereign 
remedy against the east wind; that Algrade was a Spanish. liquoe, 
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of good substance and flavour; how Bastarde was brewed from 
dry raisins and water, and not being the legitimate offspring of 
the grape, was therefore so called; that Ruspice and Pyment were 
also of doubtful parentage, and that honey added to spice made 
the difference of a cousinship between them. Often did he ex- 

atiate on the cordiality of Muscadell; and Grenada pleasant to 
adies’ lips; and how Claret and Rochelle, when of prime vintages, 
were medicaments well known to physicians about the court, and 
not ill to take by churchmen, who, like himself, were martyrs to 
abstinence. Whether Bishop Finlay was as well skilled in the 
miracles of the Saints, the Lord James Stuart was not at any 
time of a curiosity to search uncivilly.’ 


We must be allowed to remind the author that a Scotish 
bishop could not, consistently even with the probability of 
fiction, have been guilty of ordering the twelve barrels of ale 
to be broached, and of irreverently calling them by the name 
of ‘* The twelve Apostles.” 


Lord James Stuart was betrothed to Lady Sibilla Mac- 
donald of the Isles, but the ruin of his family indisposed her 
family to the alliance. ‘The Countess of Ross was therefore 
conducting her to Dunbarton, for the purpose of sending her 
back to the Isle of Sky, when her train was met by Lord James, 
then on a hunting party, and her niece was carried off. The 
beautiful Sibilla was then removed by the machinations of the 
Bishop from Lennox castle, which was menaced by the King ; 
and the adventure is related with considerable power. 


‘ Meanwhile, the bold and stout Friar Mungo, wholly intent to 
convey the beautiful Sibilla to Inchmurin, there to abide the event 
of the night, had provided a boat on the skirt of the lake to con- 
vey her from the shore to the island; and having so done, he 
returned to the castle soon after the departure of the Lord James 
with his force, and brought the weeping and trembling lady forth 
to conduct her to the place of embarkation. 

‘ By this time the twilight had deepened into the shadows of 
night ;— the mist lay heavy on the hills ; — Benlomond was — 
up in a mantle of gloumy clouds, like a wizard meditating a spell ; 
— the spirit of the winds darkened on the waters and moaned in 
the woods; and the boatmen, as they lay on their oars waiting for 
the friar and the lady, sometimes churmed a low and melanchol 
cronach, each to himself apart, and sometimes they would all 
suddenly be still and listen, and then inquire at one another, if it 
was not a shout which they had heard. 

‘ The path from the castle to where the boat lay was through 
a scattered wood of natural oak, the overarching boughs of which 
made it as dark as midnight ; and Friar Mungo, as he led the lady 
by the hand, and from time to time turned back to cheer her, 
often banned the briars that caught the skirts of his cloak, more 
like a borderer, than a holy priest engaged in ministrations of 
charity. 
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* When they came nigh to the shores of the lake, a drizzly shower 
began to fall, which made Friar Mungo bid the Lady Sibilla halt 
under the shelter of the trees, while he went forward to prepare the 
boat for her reception; and the better to shelter her from the 
damp air of the night, he stript himself of his friar’s cloak, and 
lovingly wrapt it about her, infolding her in his arms with a gentle 
pressure to his breast, thus manifesting his compassion for her very 

iteous estate. 

‘« Bonny Lady Sibilla,” said a strange voice softly in her ear as 
soon as he had left her; and in the same moment a hand from 
behind the tree gently touched her on the shoulder. 

‘<< Who are you ?” exclaimed the Lady, startled and terrified. 

‘«« Wheesht,” said the stranger, ‘‘ wheesht. Dinna be fear’t, 
bonny Lady Sibilla; I’m but Anniple of Durlane.” 

«<¢ Anniple! What has brought you here?” cried the Lady 
aloud, forgetting the admonition which she had just received. 

‘«¢ Wheesht, — wheesht,” was the answer; for Anniple at the 
same moment stretched forth her hand and laid her fingers on 
Sibilla’s lips, while she added, — 

‘ «“ Ye’re in the black of a shadow, Lady, the ill may pass, and 
it will na maybe.” 

¢«¢ What mean you, Anniple?” replied Sibilla, in some degree 

uieted by feeling herself in the presence of one whom she had 
eno known, though it was but the wit-wandered Spaewife. 

‘« There’s a foul thought in the Friar this night,” said Anniple ; 
‘¢ T heard it in his breathing — I saw it in his gait; —but gi’e me 
the cloak that he has given to you.” 

‘ At that moment, the rustle of Friar Mungo returning was 
heard; and presently also the oars were heard moving the boat 
nearer towards the spot where the pathway emerged from the 
wood. 

‘ The boat stopped —the friar hastened to Sibilla—and a 
sound, deep, low, and murmuring, came drearily from afar off. 
One of the boatmen starting from the seat-board, rested one hand 
on his oar, in order to catch with more than the apert sense the 
rumour of the distant noise, remained listening, till one of his 
companions called his attention to the friar returning with his 
agitated charge, who, as she approached the boat, drew the cloak 
he had so kindly lent closer around and over her head. 

‘ Friar Mungo spoke to her soothingly, but she made no reply. 
He assisted her into the boat, and she sat down abruptly, but 
spoke not. 

‘ The friar, as soon as she was seated, also went on board, and 
placed himself in the most encouraging manner by her side. The 
boatmen rattled their oars between the thole-pins, and pushed into 
the bosom of the lake. The skies were lowering, and the wings 
of the wind rainy ;—the water broke black beneath the oars; 
and the blast, as it swept over the dark water, made the heart 
cower. It was a night to make helplessness feel its desolate con- 
dition, and weakness to cling to any protection. The boatmen 
plied their oars in silence. Friar Mungo, of all on board, _ 
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the only one that spoke; and his voice was gay. Often did his 
arm hover behind the lady that sat muffled beside him, as if he 
would have drawn it round her waist, and gathered her gently 
towards him; but reverence for the high condition of. Sibilla 
awed the emotions with which he commiserated her lone estate. 

‘ As the boat proceeded towards Inchmurin, his reverential 
compassion however became more familiar ; yet even to the purring 
kindness and solicitude which he breathed into her ear she made 
no reply, which surprised him so much, that he was emboldened 
thereby to raise his hand to lift aside the cloak in which she had 
infolded her head and face ; but judge of his consternation, when 
the Spaewife flung her hands round his neck, exclaiming with a 
shrill ecstasy, — ‘“‘ Ah! ye loon, ye loon, ye loon!” 

‘ Friar Mungo threw himself back from the enclaspings of her 
skinny arms; and while she chuckled and chattered at the fright 
she had given him, he growled with wrath and disappointment, 
and ordered the boatmen to return back and make for the nearest 
part of the shore. They accordingly did so; and when they were 
come to the foot of Glenfruin water, he seized Anniple by the 
arm, and dragging her from the bench whereon the harmless 
creature was sitting, cast her like a bundle of lumber overboard 
upon the strand, and commanded the mariners instantly to push 
off. They could not however do this so quickly, as to prevent 
Friar Mungo from hearing the malaisons of Anniple; for, though 
somewhat stunned by the shock, she soon scrambled to her feet, 
and vented her anger against him in many a wild imprecation, 
wherein she denounced him to the wuddy, the wave, or the well.’ 


The rebellion being unsuccessful, the Duke of Albany and 
his son Walter were brought to trial, condemned, and exe- 


‘cuted ; and the Earl] of Atholl, whose ambition was like that of 


Macbeth, became wrapt in dreams of royalty, to which by the 
death of the rebels he was now closely approximated. Poor 
Sibilla, who was placed like other heroines in a distressing 
dilemma, was still at Holyrood-house with the Queen, and 
Lord Robert Stuart was her declared admirer; while her father, 
Macdonald of the Isles, and her betrothed lover Lord James, 
were in open rebellion. — ‘The tormenting solicitudes that beset 
ambition in an old man are thus powerfully delineated : 


‘ « Tt is current among the commonalty,” said Stuart, “ that it 
has been prophesied you will be king.” 

¢«¢ So I have heard,” replied the Earl of Atholl, “ and when it 
is considered that there is but the King now between me and the 
throne, it is no improbable event, notwithstanding my years.” 

‘«¢ Anniple of Dunblane,” rejoined Stuart, “ long ago told me 
that my fate hangs —” 

‘« Anniple of Dunblane!” interrupted the Earl, “ surely you 
set no store by the ravings of the Ta’en-away. What man in the 
possession of a sober mind would give heed to her jargon ?” 
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¢«¢ But many of her sayings, I have often heard, have come to 
pass. She has a sharp and very singular discernment of what 
passes in the minds of those to whom she speaks ; for it is with but 
few that she will hold any discourse.” 

‘ The complexion of the Earl went a little at this remark, and 
he looked round unconsciously, as if somewhat alarmed ; and then 
said, — 

«<<: Tf it is ordained that I am to come to the crown, and but 
one life now stands in the way, the event will come to pass with- 
out any ministry thereto on my part. But, nephew, let not your 
thoughts run upon such malcontent fancies. Seek rather to earn, 
as I have all my life done, the esteem of the wise and the good. 
It will better pave the way to a quiet succession, when the time 
may come, than any stratagem of human artifice in which you can 
engage. I pray you also never to break this matter again to me. 
I am an old man—this grey head can ill bear the burden of a 
helmet — and any other way than the course of Providence needs 
the mediation of arms.” 

‘« Think you then, my Lord,” exclaimed Stuart, ‘ that I can 
patiently abide the taunts of a usurper ; for such I will think he 
is, bating all that parchment can say to the contrary. You may 
permit him to possess your right —that is your own concern, my 
Lord — but he has wounded me past all cure: he has put salt into 
the wound.” 

‘ The Earl, on seeing Stuart rushing into this vehemence, rose 
and said, — ‘* You must find other ears than mine to breath your 
treasons to. Is my honour as a subject so blemished, that you 
dare to tempt me with the dotage-dream of setting aside King 
James? The greatest stain that ever my loyalty suffered has been 
in the freedom with which you have this night ventured to express 
to me a querulous resentment. I will embark, rash boy, in no con- 
spiracy. Think yourself fortunate that I do not forthwith send 
you to the King. Hence to your chamber, and ponder on what 
you have so traitorously spoken.” 

‘ Stuart, more disturbed by his manner, than daunted by what 
he said, was at the moment disconcerted, and immediately retired ; 
but the Earl remained, evidently in great agitation. He moved 
several paces from the spot where he was standing ; and clasped 
his hands, and looked very wild and woe-begone. Then he again 
sat down, and bent his head upon his hand, resting on the table; 
and continued for some time like a marble image of cogitation. 
Suddenly he started up, and moved round the chamber many 
times with perturbed steps — often raising his hands and shakin 
them, as one that eschews the presence of some very dreadful 
sight. Anon he would touch his aged locks, and look at his shri- 
velled hands, and fold them together, and remain with a melan- 
choly air, and sigh, and almost weep. 

‘ But these fond struggles did not last long; for ever and anon 
his evil angel would come upon him, and nerve him with pride, 
making his age seem less, and brightening his countenance with a 
royal arrogance ; which soon, however, changed into a dark = 
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cruel look:—then he would stalk hurriedly and _ stealthily 
across the room, holding his hand as if he grasped a murderous 
knife. But in that hideous attitude the fiend was repulsed ; and 


he fell upon his knees, and with bitter tears cried woefully to the 
Heavens. 


‘«¢ T have not made a compact with perdition. Bring not dis- 
honour upon this old head, which with the halo of grey hairs you 
have yourselves so adorned — yea, and anointed with the benedic- 
tions of good men, more preciously than the unction could have 


done with which the Prophet Samuel consecrated David against 
Saul.” 


‘ Then, having thus prayed, he rose, and as if fearful to trust 
himself with the awful controversy of his own thoughts, he hastily 
seized the light that stood upon the table, and without calling, as 


his custom was, for the tendance of any servant, hastened into his 
lady’s bower.’ 


We must make no farther extracts; and those that we have 
given were selected in order to serve as specimens of the 
author’s manner, not to form an analysis of the story, which 
is diffuse, prolix, and perplexed almost beyond endurance. 
We acknowlege that the work discovers talents: — but we 
must observe that, in emulating his great original in his own 
peculiar department,—the historical novel,—the author affords 
an instance rather of daring than of success. He has, indeed, 
taken a very interesting period for his tale; yet, with all the 
advantages of busy and stirring events, the story seems to 
crawl tedious!y along, and a heavy monotony of sentiment as 
well as of incident seems every where to pervade it. The best 
parts are those which describe, poetically and sweetly, the 
picturesque and beautiful scenery of Scotland, and those which 
breathe a spirit of pious and virtuous resignation under suffer- 
ing. As to the characters, few of them are original, but are 
our old friends with new faces. The ‘ Spaewife’ is a “ double” 
of Meg-Merrilies, and we have seen most of the other per- 
sonages before. Some are introduced for no purpose what- 
ever; which is the case with Bishop Finlay, who is mere Jive- 
lumber, and we were heartily glad when he departed this life 
at the beginning of the second volume. Such are our com- 
mendations, and such are the drawbacks with which the 
author must take them. 

We need scarcely mention the name of Mr. Galt, as the 
reputed parent of these offsprings of the brain. 
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Art. V. An Essay on Magnetic Attractions, and on the Laws of 
Terrestrial and Electro-Magnetism 3 comprising a popular ' 
Course of curious and interesting 6 eras on the latter Sub- 
ject, and an easy experimental Method of correcting the local 
Attraction of Vessels on the Compass in all Parts of the World. 
By Peter Barlow, Associate in the Society of Civil Engineers, 
and of the Royal Military Academy. Second Edition, much 
enlarged and improved. [Illustrated with Plates by Lowry. 
8vo. pp. 303. 12s. Boards. Mawman. 1823. 


[ covEntzs by which light is thrown on those operations 
of nature that seem instrumental to the mechanism of the 
universe, and particularly if such discoveries appear at the 
same time calculated to improve the means of carrying for- 
wards the intercourse of the moral world, are among the most 
interesting subjects that can be brought under our observation. 
From the many useful and valuable facts which have remained 
concealed through so many ages to the present, it may be re- 
marked that physiology, notwithstanding it has been emu- 
lously cultivated by every enlightened nation, has advanced 
but tardily in times past. It may be useful also to observe 
that facts in the science of natural philosophy may be very 
satisfactorily established, and may remain acknowleged and 
admired from generation to generation, without any doctrines 
being deduced from them. Those who have been recently 
turning their attention with such encouraging success to the 
subject of magnetic influences will, we hope, be induced to en- 
large their field of speculation; and to double their scrutiny, 
in order to detect, as far as possible, the agency of magnetic, 
galvanic, or electric effuvia in producing the atmospheric and 
almost all other natural phenomena that we daily experience, 
and to ascertain the laws according to which they are exerted. 
— After Copernicus had succeeded in restoring the Pytha- 
gorean system, and it had become authenticated by the com- 
mon consent of all contemporary astronomers of any note, 
nearly a century elapsed before a Kepler rose to explain ac- 
cording to what Jaws the several members of the system were 
actuated to exhibit their peculiar phzenomena ; and after these 
facts and laws were both thus established, another century 
expired before the world heard a Newton declare the reason of 
the visible motions of the heavenly bodies, and demonstrate 
the mathematical principles on which the Pythagorean theory 
was founded. 

These are lessons that urge us, when we have been chasing 
philosophy successfully through many windings and dou- 
blings, not to stand still and leave to those in our rear the 
honors which we, by a little farther exertion, might probably 
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achieve. We would not be supposed to insinuate that Mr. 
Barlow has not followed up his pursuit with energy; on the 
contrary, it is not only the ability but the zeal that he has 
manifested in his scrutiny which lead us to wish and hope for 
the performance of more, relative.to the same subject. It is 
now sufficiently ascertained that electricity and magnetism 
are closely allied; and magnetism, we know, has a very near 
relationship to that universal effect in nature which is un- 
derstood by the term gravitation. Whether the electric and 
magnetic fluids, which seem to pervade all substances in a 
greater or less degree, have any part in producing the phzeno- 
mena ascribed to gravitation, remains yet to be discovered : 
but it is, at any rate, desirable to become farther acquainted 
with that which, the more we know of it, the more it seems 
an essential agent in the various modifications of all material 
substances, and in the physiology of the atmosphere. Thus 
will it be seen how far these suggestions bear on the subject 
treated in the volume before us; and when we shall have ex- 
amined the new facts and doctrines concerning magnetic and 
electro-magnetic attractions, that are afforded by Mr. Barlow, 
and shall have advanced such occasional remarks as appear due 
to the more important points of information which we may find 
in his Essay, a few farther observations relative to the in- 
timacy between electricity, magnetism, and gravitation may 
probably be elicited. 

Four years ago, we had the opportunity of expressing our 
approbation of the contents of a volume written by Mr. Bar- 
low on the same subject as the present; (see Monthly Review, 
vol. xcii. pp. 18—29.) and the substance of that work, with 
some additional particulars, and a continuation of experi- 
ments relative to the effects on the mariner’s compass-needle 
produced by the guns and other iron matter distributed about 
a ship, or used in its construction, form the first part of the 
publication before us. In this portion, however, we have 
merely the proposition for correcting the local attraction of 
vessels: after which we advance to the proof produced of its 
practical efficacy. — In April, 1820, H. M. S. Leven being in 
readiness to proceed to the western coast of Africa, under the 
command of Captain Bartholomew, Mr. Barlow attended at 
Northfleet to superintend the operations necessary for deter- 
mining the quantity of local attraction by which the compass 
of the vessel was influenced, and to give the officers directions 
for applying and using his apparatus for its correction. The 
detail of these operations, in the author’s report to the Ad- 
miralty, will be read with interest by those whose attention is 
turned to the science of navigation. 
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On the return of the Leven from this service, that ship as 
well as the Barracouta, was fitted for a survey of the eastern 
coast of Africa, under the command of Captain Owen; and 
in January, 1822, Mr. B. was again called to see to the due 
preparations being adopted on board those ships, for the far- 
ther proof of the efficiency of his invention. For the parti- 
culars of the method of ascertaining how far the needle was 
drawn from its natural point, by the attraction of the metal 
contained in each of the ships, — for a description of the cor- 
recting plate employed on this occasion, and the mode of ad- 
justing it, —and for the directions given to the officers for 


using the plate at sea, —the reader must necessarily be re- 
ferred to the work itself. 


Concerning the test to which this expedient for neutralizing 
the forces, which prevented the compass from adequately per- 
forming the part on ship-board for which it is expressly con- 
sulted, had been submitted during the voyage of the Leven 
to the western coast of Africa, the author says: 


‘ To the officers of this vessel I am under the greatest obli- 
gation for the pains they took to give the method I had proposed 
the most impartial trial, and for the results they furnished me 
with on their return. From Captain Baldey (who had succeeded 
to the command of the vessel during the voyage, on the death of 
Captain Bartholomew,) I received a copy of the mean results of 
nearly 100 series of observations, with and without the plate ; the 
local attraction at each, the variation, the latitude, the longitude, 
&c.; and about the same number from Lieutenant Vidal, Lieute- 
nant Mudge, and from the Master, Mr. Higgs. It would be irk- 
some to the reader to give him the series of observations: it will 
be sufficient to say, that they are not only highly satisfactory to 
me, but also to the officers themselves, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to me by Captain Baldey on the return of 
the vessel. 

‘ « T have left for you, in the care of Lieutenant Mudge, a copy 
of the results of a series of observations, made by me on board his 
Majesty’s ship Leven, with your correcting m: Ho attached to 
Gilbert’s patent azimuth compass, the original having been already 
transmitted to my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and I 
beg to congratulate you on the success which has attended the 
experiments. 

‘ « You will perceive that in several instances our binnacle 
compasses differed from each other a half to three-quarters of a 
point: which, however, we were always able to correct by your 
plate, and in all cases our place by reckoning, when thus cor- 
rected, agreed as closely with the observations as we could have 
reason to expect. Indeed little need be said to shew how very 
erroneous a place by reckoning must be found, after a run of 
several hours five, six, or seven degrees out of the supposed 
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course. At sea such an error, although very considerable, is not 
perhaps of much importance, but in making land, in entering a 
channel, and in narrow seas, it might be, and doubtless has been, 
frequently attended with the most fatal consequences.” ’ 


An imstance is then adduced in a letter from Lieut. Mudge, 
in which it is stated that, after a run of only 24 hours, the lati- 
tude by common reckoning differed 19 geographical miles 
from the latitude by observation; and the longitude by the 
same reckoning differed 28 miles from the longitude by ob- 
servation: which great disparity, in so short a space of time, 
was ascribed to a current, until Lieut. Mudge, consulting the. 
compass, with the correcting plate affixed, discovered that the 
starboard or steering compass varied seven degrees from the 
one which had been freed from the effect of local attraction ; 
and that the reckoning by the corrected compass agreed with 
observation as nearly as, under any circumstances, reckoning 
and observation can be expected to concur. 

The Essay, as far as it refers to the subject of local at- 
traction on the compass-needle, finishes with the testimonies 
in favor of the practical utility of the invention received from 
the officers of the Leven, and then proceeds to detail an ex- 
amination of the effects produced on the rate of chronometers 
by the attracting matter on board of vessels: but, before we 
enter on our account of this new subject, it will be proper to 
notice the additional experiments relative to local attraction 
made in long voyages by his Majesty’s ships Conway and 
Griper, in high latitudes, both north and south; and to con- 
sider the farther evidences which they have each furnished as to 
the great services derived from the application of the correct- 
ing plate. The certificates of these ships on this subject are 
contained in a printed Report* to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, by Mr. Barlow; which report is dated 
February 14th, 1824, and consequently furnishes a continu- 
ation, up to the ‘present time, of the practical results that 
have been officially obtained relative to this important dis- 
covery. | 

After having enumerated the particulars already mentioned, 
as derived from the Leven, the Report thus continues : 


‘ An important question, however, relative to this method of 
correction, still remained to be decided. ar Flinders had ob- 
served that with an equal north and south dip he found an equal 

uantity of local deviation, but ina contrary direction, the north 
end of the needle in one instance, and the south end in the other, 





* This Report forms an Appendix to the Essay, and is published 
by the same booksellers. | 
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being drawn forward by the action of the iron in the vessel; and 
it was of course of the highest importance to ascertain how far 
the power of the plate was competent to correct this strongly 
marked difference in the action of the ship. This point has, how- 
ever, been completely answered by the observations made on 
board his Majesty’s ship Conway, by Captain Basil Hall, in a voy- 


age from England round Cape Horn to different parts on the © 


western side of America, in the years 1820, 1821, and 1822.’ 


When the ship returned to Woolwich, Mr. Barlow went on 
board to superintend the experiments then to be performed. 


‘ As the object was to ascertain the amount of deviation in the 
direction of the magnetic needle, by the combined action of all 
the attracting matter on board the ship ; and as it was required to 
determine this quantity at various positions of the ship’s head, she 
was warped to one of the transporting buoys in the middle of the 
harbour, round which, as a fixed centre, she was successively 
drawn, by means of hawsers, and held steadily at the required 
points while the observations were made.’ 


The particulars of these preliminary operations, and the 
amount of local attraction observed at each point, are then 
detailed ; after which Captain Hall thus proceeds to relate 
the process subsequently followed at sea : 


‘ A set or several sets of azimuths were taken without the plate, 
then another set or sets with the plate affixed, the ship’s head and 
all other circumstances remaining the same: the votenten of the 
compass was computed from these observations; that variation re- 
sulting from the first azimuths, taken without the plate, is affected 
simply by the local attraction of the ship, and may be termed 
the deviated variation: that resulting from the azimuths when the 
plate was affixed, by an action twice as great; first by the ship 
and next by the plate, and may be termed the double-deviated vari- 
ation. The difference between these variations is the amount of the 
local attraction or the deviation, and this applied to the deviated 
variation gives the correct magnetic variation. 

‘ It is-easy to see how this correction is to be applied by merely 
observing whether the north end of the needle has been drawn to 
the west or to the east, by the application of the plate, and consi- 
dering that the ship’s attraction must bave had a similar effect on 
the needle.’ 


The next eight pages of the Report contain the series of 
observations made at sea, in order to determine the amount 
of local attraction in different latitudes (from 51° N. to 60° S$.) 
by means of Mr. Barlow’s plate, the results of each experi- 
ment throughout the voyage being arranged in a table: after 
having given which, Mr. B. adds, 


‘ On examining the numbers given in the above tabulated re- 
sults, their general agreement with the deductions of Captain 
Flinders will be immediately obviougy That distinguished officer 
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found, that with equal dips, north and south, he had equal locat 
attractions, but reversed in direction: and the whole of the fore- 
going table indicates the same change. The north end of the 
needle being drawn forward, while the dip is north; and the south 
when the dip is south, at least the exceptions are only in places 
near the magnetic equator, and the amount of difference in these 
cases never exceeds a few minutes of a degree. The general 
decrease of effect from England to the equator, the increase again 
from the equator to Cape Horn, and the decrease thence as the 
southern latitudes diminish, are striking instances of the accuracy 
of the method of correction proposed. To which I may also add, 
as a still stronger case, the variations found with and without the 
plate, in experiments (31), (32), (33), in which the greatest difference 


‘ Without the plate is - = = @ §3! 
With the plate, only - - - O 14 


‘ It is thus rendered obvious, that the plate, as fixed in Ports- 
mouth harbour, in lat. 50’ 47! north, will correct the local attrac- 
tion of a vessel in lat 60° 56’ south; the dip in the former case being 
70° north, and in the latter about the same south. In short, it is 
rendered evident from the experiments made in the Conway, that 
the method of correction proposed is applicable through all navi- 
gable latitudes, from 50° north to the highest approachable southern 
regions.’ (P. 25, 26.) : 


The observations in the foregoing extract will be recognized 
as appertaining to the ‘important question, relative to this 
method of correction,’ that ‘ still remained to be decided,’ as 
mentioned in the paragraph which has been already cited 
from this Report. 

As the whole of the experiments and certificates of ap- 
probation, which we have hitherto been considering, have re- 
sulted from observations, made in latitudes, south of England, 
it is a farther source of gratification to find 34 pages of the 
new Report filled with the particulars of numerous trials, to 
which the expedient has been submitted during a voyage from 
England to Spitzbergen. From the whole tenor of these it is 
conclusively shewn that the mariner’s compass, an instrument 
which nature itself seems to have supplied as an essential auxi- 
liary for promoting the intercourse of distant nations, has 
been effectually relieved from an imperfection to which it had 
been always before subject; and which rendered it not only a 
very doubtful and uncertain dependence, but caused it to be- 
come, in high latitudes, rather a dulce malum pelagi than the 
cynosura petatur sidonits. 

The ‘ experiments on board his Majesty’s ship Griper, 
Captain D. C. Clavering, for correcting the local attraction, in 
a voyage from England. to Spitzbergen, in 1823,’ are thus 
introduced : | 
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* As the experiments which had hitherto been made were prin- 
cipally in regions where the local attraction is least considerable, 
it was desirable that they should be repeated in high northern 
latitudes, where it had been already ascertained by Captains Ross 
and Parry, that the disturbance from this cause was very great. 
An opportunity of making this trial occurred in the recent voyage 
ot his Majesty’s ship Griper to Spitzbergen; and the results, I trust, 
will be found highly important, and fully confirmatory of the gene- 
ral applicability of the method of correction in question. It may 
be proper to observe, however, that it had occurred to me before 
the return of the Conway, that the method proposed might be 
simplified, particularly in high northern latitudes (where it is of 
most importance), by placing the plate aft of the compass, thereby 
neutralizing instead of doubling the original effect of the vessel. 

‘ The success of this severe trial of the application of the cor- 
recting plate will fully appear from the following letter from Cap- 
tain Clavering to Mr. Barrow of the Admiralty. 

‘ « Having been directed by their Lordships to make trial of 
Mr. Barlow’s plate, under Mr. Foster’s direction, I forward that 
gentleman’s report, which it will be unnecessary for me to com- 
ment upon further than to acknowledge the extreme practical 
utility of it, as found during the whole of the voyage; as when 
once fixed abaft the compass (thereby neutralizing the effect of 
the iron on board), nothing further was necessary than to allow the 
variation of the place. 

‘« The very great local attraction in this ship is also something 
remarkable, and as it is now considerably greater than in the for- 
mer voyage when with Captain Parry, we can only account for it 
by the addition of the patent capstan, and chain-cables, which can 
be proved before paying off by trial of the compasses when it is 
hoisted out. Should this be the case, it will be well for ships to 
be aware of the liability of this error. Our binnacle-compass has 
not been of the smallest use, and at present it differs with the 
ship’s head at east and west points’ (14° minus at east, and 14° plus 
at west) ‘ besides traversing extremely sluggish.” ’ 


The ensuing important remarks occur also in a letter sent 
by Captain Clavering to Mr. Barlow: 


‘ «You have seen by my report tothe Admiralty, that the local 
attraction of the Griper before we left the Nore was 14° plus with 
the ship’s head at west, and 14° minus at east, making a difference 
of 28° betore we left England, and which soon after increased to 
20° at each of those points, or more, viz. (ultimately to 37°) making 
in the latter case an extreme difference of about six points. Un- 
der such circumstances it is obvious that the compass would have 
been altogether useless, (as indeed it has always been admitted to 
be in these high latitudes,) but for your valuable correcting plate, 
with which, as I have already stated in my report, we found the 
compass to which the apparatus was attached as serviceable in 
these latitudes as in any other; for having once neutralized the 
local effect of the vessel at the Nore, we had only during the 
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remainder of the voyage to allow for the variation of the placc, 


and were quite unembarrassed with any effect from local attrac- 
tion. 


‘ “JT should also state, that, independently of the latter disturb- 
ance, we found all our other compasses so extremely sluggish that 
they would stand in any direction whatever.” ’ (P. 28.) 


Mr. (now Lieut.) Foster’s report, which follows Captain C.’s 
letters, is minute, copious, and altogether a valuable piece of 
instruction on the subject of local attraction; and on the 
practical operations required to be performed previously to 
departure from port and during a voyage, in order to pro- 
perly insure, in all cases, the benefits which the correcting- 
plate is capable of affording. Our object, on this occasion, 
has been to furnish such a sufficiency of extracts relative to 
the origin and progress of this valuable invention as may 
assist in promoting the general adoption of it, and in causing 
it to be every where duly appreciated; and, though many 
scientific points are recorded by Mr. Foster concerning its 
utility, yet we conceive it unnecessary to the purpose before 
expressed to separate them. We therefore recommend, to 
those who wish for the fullest information on the subject, an 
attentive examination of Mr. Barlow’s Essay, and of the docu- 
ments relative to the efficiency of the plan collected in the 
Report since published. 

The theory of Mr. B., on this particular species of mag- 
netic influence, was founded on an hypothesis which resulted 
from his having discovered the existence of a magnetic equa- 
tor, to which the dipping-needle was ascertained to be per- 
pendicular in our latitude; and on a supposition that the 
same reciprocal posture of the dip and magnetic equator was 
invariably preserved through all other latitudes, he conceived 
the practicability of furnishing a simple movable apparatus for 
the purpose which we have been describing, that should pos- 
sess the faculty of counterbalancing or obviating the whole 
influence of a cargo of iron on a ship’s compass, under all 
circumstances that might operate in every part of the globe. 
This great object he has, in a short space of time, succeeded 
in perfectly achieving ; and, from the mathematical vouchers 
brought forwards to corroborate the guarantee furnished by 
the several stages of his experimental process, this is the re- 
sult which we had every reason to anticipate, after our ex- 
amination of his former publication on the subject: as will be 
seen by referring to the opinions which we then expressed 
on the occasion. (See vol. xcii. pp. 18—29.) 

The conclusion of the Report to the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, in which the practical proofs of the competency of the 
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magnetic plates are specified, cannot in justice be here with- 
holden. 


‘ The nature of the observations, and the judicious arrangement 
which Lieut. Foster has given to the results obtained in the Griper, 
render it quite unnecessary for me,’ says Mr. Barlow, ‘ to offer 
any remarks to show the success and utility of the experiments in 
this case. It is only requisite to state, that the local attraction of 
this vessel having been so much greater than I had contemplated, 
(viz. 14° at east and west,) the plate which I sent was not so power- 
ful as it ought to have been; it was therefore necessary to bring it 
so near the compass as to produce some irregularities with the 
ship’s head near the north and south points, in which position of 
the vessel there was but little more than four inches between the 
needle and the plate. This is a circumstance I have mentioned, 
at page 56. of the first edition of my ‘“‘ Essay on Magnetic Attrac- 
tions,” where it is stated, that when the needle and iron approach 
near to each other, the general laws of action fail; and to this 
circumstance, more than to the greatly diminished power of the 
needle, is (in my opinion) to be attributed the anomalies noticed in 
the experiments at Spitzbergen, and at the points in question. 
But, after all, I am convinced that, in the present infant state of 
the science, the experiments will be deemed as satisfactory as there 
could be any reason to expect. It appears then, that from lati- 
tude 80° N. to 60° 56'S. viz. through the entire range of all the 
navigable latitudes on the globe, the experiments have (even in the 
first three trials that have been made) been attended with the most 
favourable results, and there can be no doubt that further practice 
would lead to greater accuracy and give a value to the mariner’s 
compass which it never yet possessed, and a degree of accuracy 
to our magnetic charts which would probably lead to the most 
interesting deductions relative to the laws of terrestrial magnetism. 

‘ The importance of this principle of correction, even for the 
purpose of keeping the reckoning at sea, is sufficiently demon- 
strated in the two cases given by Lieutenants Mudge and Foster 
(pp. 11. and 39.) where, in the former case, the error by the com- 
mon compass course was 19 miles in latitude, and 28 miles in longi- 
tude ; while by the corrected compass course the error was reduced 
to two miles in latitude, and four miles in longitude; and in the 
insfance furnished by Lieut. Foster, the error in latitude alone 
was 35 miles, which almost wholly disappeared on the corrected 
course. 

‘ I am aware that seamen depend very little upon the reckoning 
by compass, while they can make the requisite astronomical ob- 
servations, but as it frequently happens that many days may pass 
without their obtaining such, observations, it cannot but be of con- 
siderable importance to them, in such cases, to possess the means 
of approximating the nearest possible to their true place. It is 
not however at sea that this method is of greatest use, it is in nar- 
row channels, in piloting ships by means of charts and bearings, 
and in marine surveying, that it finds its most valuable application ; 
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in these instances nothing can supply the place of the compass, 
and it cannot but be important in such cases that its directive 
power should be freed from all irregularity. 

‘ Every reader, whether a nautical man or not, must be aware 
of the great amount of error, and the fatal consequences which 
might arise in a few hours to a vessel in the Channel, ina dark and 
blowing night, having for its only guide a compass subject to an 
error of 14 degrees in opposite directions at east and west, the 
very course on which she would be endeavouring to steer; and 
who can say how many of the mysterious wrecks which have taken 
place in the Chantel are to be attributed to this source of error: 
of which the most recent, that of the Thames, Indiaman, is a 
serious example. This vessel, besides the usual materials, guns, 
&c. had a cargo of more than 400 tons of iron and steel, and it 
may easily be imagined, that such a cargo would produce an effect 
on the compass at least equal to that of the Griper and Barra- 
couta; and this alone would be quite sufficient to account for the 
otherwise unaccountable circumstance, that after having Beachy- 
head in sight at six o’clock in the evening, the vessel should have 
been wrecked on the same spot at one or two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, without the least apprehension of being at all near shore.’ 


Having now followed the author through the subject of 
local attraction, as far as it regards his plan for nullifying its 
power to alter the natural direction of the compass, we have 
next to examine the effects of local influence on another im- 
portant instrument; which, in its application to maritime 
purposes particularly, and to the sciences of astronomy and 
geography generally, is of inestimable utility while its uni- 
formity of action is not deranged: but, when the purity of its 
mechanism becomes by any cause vitiated, it is liable to lead 
to serious errors. ‘The public are, therefore, much indebted 
to Mr. Barlow for investigating such a subject; and he has 
bestowed much pains and attention in endeavoring to ascer- 
tain ‘ the effects produced in the rates of chronometers by 
the proximity of masses of iron.’ 


After having related a series of experiments, the author 
observes : 


‘ The first general conclusion which may be drawn from these 
experiments, 1s, that the rate of a chronometer is undoubtedly 
altered by its proximity te iron bodies. 

* Secondly, it appears that it is by no means a general case, 
that iron necessarily accelerates the rate of a chronometer, as 
would appear from Mr. Fisher’s observations ; for five out of the 
six chronometers which I have made use of were obviously re- 
tarded in every situation in which they were placed. In one in- 
stance only, viz. chronometer No. II., there is an indication of 
acceleration in one situation; but it is more doubtful than the 
retardation in all the other five.’ — 
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* As a practical conclusion, it is obvious that on ship-board 
great care ought to be taken to keep the chronometers out of the 
immediate vicinity of any considerable mass, or surface of iron ; 
on which account they ought not to be kept in the cabins of the 
gun-room officers, which are on the sides of the vessel; and pro- 
bably a strong iron knee, or even a gun, will be found at a very 
inconsiderable distance from the spot where the watch is most 
likely, in this case, to be deposited.’ 


A method is then proposed, and explained by reference to 
a delineation, for preventing the consequences to which the 
time-pieces on ship-board are liable from the effects of par- 
tial attraction; and the chapter concludes with a table in 
which the difference between the mean land and sea rates of 
the chronometer used by the Leven, during a voyaze to the 
Cape de Verd islands in 1819, are shewn to have been very 
considerable, and calling for the attention of those who com- 
mand ships. 

‘ The relative magnetic power of different descriptions of 
iron and steel, at different degrees of temperature,’ is the 
subject investigated in the next section; and the experiments, 
from the accession of new and curious facts with which the 
have enriched the science of magnetism, will be considered 
as forming an important step towards a more perfect theory 
of this part of the philosophy of nature than any which has 
yet appeared. , 

The first course of experiments includes eight substances, 
viz. malleable iron; blistered steel, soft; blistered steel, hard; 
shear steel, soft; shear steel, hard; cast iron; cast steel, soft; 
cast steel, hard. Bars of each of these were provided, and 
each applied in such a manner to the ‘compass, in their cold 
state, as to enable a determination to be made respecting the 
proportion of their several magnetic powers, compared with 
one another; which, in their nearest value to whole numbers, 
are thus expressed : 


Malleable iron - 100 
Blistered steel, soft- 67 
Blistered steel, hard 53 


Shear steel, hard 53 
Cast'iron - - 48 
Cast steel, soft. 74 








Shear steel, soft - 66 | Cast steel, hard 49 (P. 135.) 


A variety of experiments follow, to try the relative magnetic 
power of iron and steel at different degrees of heat, all of 
which at a white heat lose their power on the needle: but, 
when the iron or steel has acquired the degree of heat termed 
blood-red, its influence in some instances was found much 

eater on the needle than when cold; and, in all cases, the 


blood-red is the degree of heat which produced the greatest 
magnetic effect. 
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A similar deduction follows some experiments on the com- 
parative powers of malleable iron and shear steel at different 
degrees of heat; after which Mr. B. says, 


‘ I should, therefore, now have concluded my experiments on 
this subject, but for a circumstance which had been noticed, and 
which strongly attracted our attention. It had been observed 
both by Mr. Bonnycastle and myself, in some preceding experi- 
ments, and others of which I have not given the results, that 
between the white heat of iron, when its power was actually zero, 
and the blood-red heat, at which its action manifested itself so 
highly, there was an intermediate state of the bar, during which 
it attracted the needle the contrary way to what it did when cold, 
viz. if the north end of the needle was attracted in the latter 
state, the south end was attracted while the heated iron passed 
through the shades ef colour denoted by the workmen the bright 
red, and red heat. Our object was, therefore, now to examine this 


circumstance a little more minutely than we had hitherto done.’ 
(P. 141.) 


A great many efforts were made to arrive at a satisfactory 
reason for the peculiar effect mentioned in the foregoing citation, 
and a description is given of various other phenomena that 
appeared in the course of the experiments adopted on this 
occasion. ‘The author then concludes thus :. 


‘ The only explanation which seems to present itself of the cause 
of this anomalous action, is, that the bar cooling faster at its 
extremities than in its centre, one part of it becomes magnetic 
before the other, and hence gives rise to the irregular action above 
indicated. It must be acknowleged, however, that this explan- 
ation does not meet entirely all the phznomena recorded in the 
preceding table.’ (P. 149.) 


It ought, perhaps, to have been before signified that Mr. 
Barlow’s ‘ Essay on Magnetic Attractions’ now consists of 
three parts; the first of which, containing a detail of expe- 
riments, has been already explained. The second presents 
‘a Theoretical Investigation of the Laws of induced and 
terrestrial Magnetism.’ It appears that Mr. C. Bonnycastle, 
of Woolwich, (son of the late Professor of Mathematics) 
instituted an inquiry into the laws of the several phenomena 
which had exhibited themselves in the course of Mr. Barlow’s 
experiments ; founding it on the presumed similarity of action 
between electrified and magnetized bodies; and, employing 
the principles for establishing the laws of action in the former 
class of these bodies, as laid down in the volume of the French 
Institute for 1811, he had succeeded in constituting a partial 
theory of magnetism, from which the one here proposed 
differs but in some particulars that tend to make it somewhat 

more 
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more general, and which do not confine it to Poisson’s elec- 


trical principles. 


_¢ The hypothesis upon which I shall proceed,’ says Mr. Barlow, 
‘ may be thus enunciated : — 

‘ 1, Magnetic phenomena are due to the existence of two fluids 
in a greater or less degree of combination, and such, that the 
particles of the same fluid repel, and those of an opposite nature 
attract, each other. 

‘ 2, These fluids in iron bodies exist naturally in a state of 
combination and equilibrium, till that state is disturbed by some; 
exciting cause. 

‘ 3. But if a body, already magnetic, z.e. one in which these 
fluids are held in a state of separation, be brought within the 
vicinity of a mass of iron, such as is supposed above, the concen- 
trated action of each fluid in the magnetized body will act upon 
the latent fluids in the quiescent a by repelling those of the 
same, and attracting those of the contrary kind, and thus impress 
upon the latter a temporary state of magnetic action, which will 
remain only while the two bodies maintain their respective situ- 
at ions. 

‘ 4. The quantity of action thus impressed upon the iron body 
will depend, first, upon the intensity of the exciting magnet; 
secondly, upon the capacity of the quiescent body for magnetism, 
or the quantity of those fluids contained in it ; and, thirdly, upon 
the cohesive power of the iron; which latter quality determines 
the depth to which the exciting magnet is able to disengage the 
two fluids. 

‘ The above embraces every case ; viz. of any magnet, natural 
or artificial, developing the magnetism in any given iron body; 
but in that to which our attention will be principally directed, 
namely, the displacement occasioned by the magnetic action of 
the earth on spheres of iron, we shall find it more limited in 
its results, and more susceptible of correct mathematical inves- 
tigation. | 

‘ 5. In this case, for instance, we. may suppose the action to 
take place on every particle of the mass in lines parallel to each 
other, and corresponding with the direction of the dipping needle; 
also that every particle is at the same distance from the centre 
of the disturbing force, and consequently that the displacement 
in each particle is equal also ; conditions which throw great faci- 
lities into the analytical investigation of the laws of action.’ 


We shall not, in the present place, offer any opinion on 
the merits of the theory: but we intend to say a few words 
respecting it when we ‘have examined the whole that is ad- 
duced in its favor by the author, and have also gone through 
the subsequent part of the work, which treats of electro- 
magnetic laws and experiments. . 

After a succession of.experiments on spherical masses of 
iron, and on bars, in order to confirm the principles of the 
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theory, and the analytical deductions instituted to determine 
the value of the forces acting according to the terms of the 


hypothesis, this part of the investigation is closed in ‘the fol- 
lowing manner : 


* Upon the whole, therefore, I conceive that we may be allowed 
to cite these results as a further proof of the accuracy of the 
principles upon which our hypothesis is founded, and of the de- 
duction we have made from it; viz, that the action of plain un- 
magnetized iron on a compass may be referred to two poles 
indefinitely near to each other in the common centre of attraction 
of the surface of the body, and, consequently, as a proof of the 
accuracy of the method proposed for correcting the local attrac- 
tion of a vessel in all parts of the world.’ (P. 188.) 


Mr. Barlow now comes to apply the formule resulting from 
the investigation of the hypothesis to estimate the magnetic 
properties: of the earth; and a number of authorities are 
collected relative to the quantity of the dip and variation of 
the needle in different parts of the earth, for the purpose of 
ascertaining by their means (provided that they have been 
taken correctly) the true place at the present time of the 
terrestrial magnetic pole, and its periodical motion. The ana- 
logy between the earth and an iron ball at this point vanishes ; 
yet, although the inquirer fails in arriving at any positive con- 
clusion, his opinions are of that stamp which commands 
interest ; and we shall, therefore, close our examination of the 
second part of this volume with such extracts, as include the 


most popular points in this very peculiar feature of terrestrial 
magnetism. 


‘ Although in determinations of the dip ‘and variation of the 
needle we cannot expect the utmost accuracy, yet it is ve 
obvious,’ says Mr. Barlow, ‘ from the preceding results, that the 
aberrations in the latitude and longitude of the magnetic pole are 
much greater than can be attributed to errors in observation. It 
will be seen that the place assigned to it differs in longitude as 
much as 55° between one set of observations and another, and as 
much as 10° in latitude. It will also be observed that the more 
we approach the north, and west, the more westerly we find the 
place of the pole, and the more easterly the place of observation, 
the greater is the latitude of the pole. In short, it is evident from 
the few examples we have taken, that every place has its particular 
polarizing axis, which probably in all cases falls within the arctic 
circle, and that this is the narrowest limit we are able to assign. 

‘ Instead, therefore, of the magnetism of the earth possessing 
that degree of uniformity which appertains to a perfectly formed 
iron ball, it may be rather said to resemble that species of action 
which we might expect to find in an irregularly formed mass of 
iron, approximating in its ox Yemen to that of a globe, but 
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not perfectly such ; and if the magnetism of the earth be due to 
the distribution of iron in its interior, we ought in fact rather to 
expect 2 priorisuch a kind of action (as that which is experienced) 
than that which belongs to a perfectly formed iron sphere. 

‘ It is true that the observations we have used were not made 


simultaneously, and that a change is perpetually going on in the 
direction of the axis of polarization, which circumstance alone 


would give rise to some discrepancies; but not to the amount 
shown in the preceding table. 


‘ Every place, therefore, appears to have its proper poles; and 
the only limit we are enabled to assign to their situations is, that 
as far as observations have yet been carried they appear to fall 
somewhere within the two frigid zones, but varying through all 
possible degrees of longitude and latitude within these limits. 

‘ These aberrations being, however, attributed to local in- 
equalities in the distribution of the ferruginous parts of the terres- 
trial sphere, we ought still to expect a certain degree of uniformity 
in the annual changes which take place in the situations of the 


poles of any particular place; supposing these changes: to ‘arise 
from some general cause acting equally on all. Let us then exa- 
mine the circumstances attending the annual variation of the 
needle, and ascertain how far this phenomenon is reducible to 
determinate laws.’ (P. 208.) 


This inquiry forms the subject of the succeeding pages of this 
part of the Essay ; for the results of which we must necessarily 
refer to the volume. 

-Part the third of Mr. Barlow’s Essay is divided into three 
sections, the first of which contains a memoir of the discovery 
of electro-magnetism by Professor Oersted, of Copenhagen: as 
also of the progressive expansion of the science in France 
under the skilful management of MM. Ampére, Biot, and 
Arago; and in England, aided by the philosophy of Davy, 
Cummings, and Faraday. The second section is occupied 
with investigations of the mathematical laws of electro- 
magnetism; and the third presents a course of electro-mag- 
netic experiments. 

A few introductory remarks relate to certain approxima- 
tions towards the discovery of this science, in the beginning 
of the present century: which are followed by an account of 
the several experimental contributions furnished in succession 
by those who had taken an active interest in the promotion of 
the new-born science, until the author came forwards to throw 
into the already rich scale of its tributaries the accession of 


his talents. His particular object on this occasion will be 
best given in his own relation : 


¢ Such was the state of this science, when I undertook the ex- 
“Pacer reported in the following section, and by which, if I 
ave not deceived myself, the whole of the apparently anomalous 
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actions hitherto observed may not only be explained, as to the 
general effects, but the disturbance on the needle computed for 
any determinate position of the compass and wire (meaning the 
connecting wire of the galvanic battery) in a manner very similar to, 
but more simple than, that which has been illustrated in reference 
to the iron ball.and magnetic needle.’ (P. 231.) 
. © All the experiments that have been made on the subject of 
electro-magnetism, since the discovery of that power by Mr. 
Oersted, seem to indicate a strong affinity, although not a com- 
plete. identity, between the simply magnetic and the electro- 
magnetic fluids; or, if the identity be admitted, still a certain 
difference must be conceived to have place in the modes of action. 
-§ In the preceding parts of this work, I have attempted to reduce 
the laws of induced magnetism to mathematical principles, and to 
render the results susceptible of numerical computation, the mass 
of iron, and its position with respect to the compass being given ; 
and as soon as I heard of Mr. Oersted’s discovery, I was desirous 
to establish, on similar principles, the law of electro-magnetism ; 
but it was some time before I was able to construct an apparatus 
convenient for the purpose. Having, however, at length effected 
this necessary preliminary to my satisfaction, I proceeded to make 
the course of experiments, and to undertake the investigations, 
which form the subject of the present section. 

‘ My first object was to repeat very carefully all the. experi- 
ments of Mr. Oersted, MM. Ampére and Arago; of Sir H. Davy 
and Mr. Faraday, with some others suggested by the results thus 
obtained; and having attentively considered all the peculiarities of 
action thus developed, I was led to consider that all the apparently 
anomalous effects produced on a magnetized needle by the action 
of a galvanic wire might be explained by the admission of one 
simple principle ; viz. that every particle of the galvanic fluid in the 
conducting wire acts on every particle of the magnetic fluid in a 
magnetized needle, with a force varying inversely as the square o 
the distance ; but that the action of the particles of fluid in the wire 
is neither to attract nor to repel either poles of a magnetic particle, 
but a tangential force which has a tendency to place the poles of 
either fluids at right angles to those of the other ; whereby a mag- 
netic particle, supposing it to be under the influence of the wire only, 
would always place itself at right angles to the line let fall. from it 
perpendicular to the wire, and to the direction of the wire itself at 


that point. 

‘ Toman not to illustrate the mechanical principles by which 
such an action can be produced; I propose only to show, that if 
such a force be admitted, all the results obtained from the re- 
ciprocal action of a galvanic wire and a magnetized needle may 
not only be explained but computed, and that the results agree 
numerically with experiments. APs 232—234:..) 


The construction of the apparatus for the experiments, 
and the mode of conducting them, are next described, and 
illustrated by plates. With respect to the experiments, insti- 
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tuted for the sake of confirming the hypothesis, they consisted 
of three series, first, Zo determine the magnetic deviation caused 
by a galvanic vertical wire at different distances, Length of 
the vertical wire 36 inches. — Secondly, To determine the mag- 
netic deviation caused by a vertical galvanic wire; the length 
being varied, but the distance constantly nine inches.— Thirdly, 
On the deviation of the needle caused by a vertical galvanic wire 
at different azimuths, the deviation at the.south point being 
16° 30’, and the standard compass showing always 25°.-— Con- 
cerning the comparative equality between the computations 
and experiments in the several instances, it is sufficient to 
observe that it is throughout as approximate as it could be 
required, in a case in which the experiments are so difficult 
to be performed, and precision in reading off the angles could 
hardly be expected. The hypothesis, therefore, must be 
allowed to be altogether rational, and the whole of the critical 
task to have been performed with great skill and judgment. — 
Having gone through the inquiry, as far as the proof of the 


accuracy of his mathematical principles seemed to require, 
the author concludes : 


‘ I am well aware of the difficulty of conceiving the mechanical 
principles by which such a tangential force, as is-here assumed, 
can operate; but on the other hand it must, I think, be conceded, 
that the simple power of attraction is equally difficult to conceive, 
and that we admit it, not from having any idea of the modus 
operandi, but because we find that it leads to results that are 
consistent with actual observation; and I have endeavoured to 
show, in the preceding pages, that the force we have assumed is 
admissible upon precisely the same ground.” (P. 255.) 


It was the diffidence that appeared with regard to the 
difficulty of explaining the mechanical law, by which such a 
tangential force as is here required to be granted can act, 
that called to our recojlection the circumstance of Kepler 
having mathematically demonstrated the laws of planetary 
motion, nearly a hundred years before Newton discovered and 


proved the mechanical law by which bodies in motion round a 


centre are influenced, as mentioned in the early part of this 
article. The action of the mechanical: forces employed by 
nature in many other instances defies detection, although the 
phenomena that belong to them admit of solution; so that 
it would be triflingly fastidious in any persons to quarrel with 
the hypothesis on this account, having at the same time be- 
fore them the experimental test to which it has been sub- 


mitted. 


The object. of the last section, on electro-magnetism, is to 
shew, by a-selection of. twenty experiments, that the arora 
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facts and phsenomena which have been discovered are con- 

sistent with the assumed theory. On making our report of 

M. Ampere’s work on this subject (vol. cii. p. 477.), we res 
marked that an opportunity would soon present itself’ for 
giving a description of some of the curious experiments fur- 
nished by those who are pursuing this science. Such an 
opportrnity now presents itself, and we should gladly avail 
ourselves of its ample means, had we any space left for them. 
Already, however, this article has extended beyond our cus- 
tomary bounds; and we must reluctantly be contented with 
recommending to our readers Mr. Barlow’s details of these 
interesting investigations, of which we could not offer any 
abridged analysis that would not occupy many pages. — With 
regard to the merits of his hypothesis relative to electro- 
magnetism, it will not be necessary to offer many remarks be- 
yond those which have been dropped ¢t cursu ; yet it will be 
proper to state that, in almost every experiment throughout 
the course, he has pointed out* how far he considers the 
several facts to verify the theory. 

Circumspection and deliberation are certainly judicious in 
those who advance new doctrines in philosophy: yet the 
experience of Mr. B. in the subject of magnetism is unques- 
tionably greater than that of any preceding theorist ; and we 
think that he should not have been afraid of giving rather 
wider scope to his proposition concerning induced and ter- 
restrial magnetism. If we discern rightly, from the manner 
in which he speaks, he knows more on this point than he 
has ventured to say. As far as he has gone, he may be pro- 
nounced to have made his footing quite safe: but we shall 
expect to see him soon advancing a few steps farther. Though 
we are devoted advocates of mathematical restriction in every 
inquiry over which its jurisdiction can be justly extended, | 
yet, in the pursuit of so concealed a source as that from | 
which the magnetic effluvium issues, we think that specu- 
lation may be allowed to range a little out of the bounds that 
addition and subtraction prescribe. It is, however, by put- | 
ting reins on coltish philosophy, that the mathematics find 
their greatest value: the application of their infallible, prin- 
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ciples in dissipating fantastical theories, or in reducing them 
to order by the tether of reason, is probably their most 
worthy employ ; and perhaps they could not have been called 
into action on a more useful occasion than that of laying the 
foundation of a science, universal as the light of the sun, in the 
sound manner in which it has been done. We all know that 
it is possible for a man to contract a Polyglott of all the dead 
and living languages into the compass of a little hat-crown, 
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without he or the world being one whit the wiser. It is 
making words subservient to the acquirement and propa- 
gation.of a knowlege of things that stamps them with worth; 
and, by parity, the mere mathematician who poses over 
ratios and series— over sines and tangents —over a plus }, and 


y minus z, — from his entrance to his exit, adds not a tittle to 


the funds of intellectual enterprize: nor, though he may be 
a very innocent creature, can he be ever any thing better 
than a sheer pedant in algebra, or ever rise to eminence on the 
list of scientific dignitaries. It is by following the example 
that Mr. Barlow has set in supplying formule for scrutinizing 
the economy of nature, that the geometrician may secure an 
honourable niche; and, though we detest any thing like ful- 
some panegyric, we could not express our conscientious 
ideas of the importance of the discovery which has been 
recently made in magnetism without using terms that sound 
like it, for we feel constrained to say that, taking it altogether, 
it is one of the most interesting and valuable accessions which 
science has received during the age in which we live. 

Having advanced thus much, we deem it necessary to add 
that all the theories of magnetism, which have been long pre- 
vailing, are but mere editions of that of A¢pinus or that of 
Dr. Halley, both of which are incompatible with known facts. 
The magnetic conatus has_at length been extracted from the 
womb of the earth, and diffused over its surface. A new and 
pure principle has therefore been now established,. and one 
which seems likely to smooth the way towards. the fountain- 
head, whence the emission of so powerful a stream is secretly 
and incessantly working. We cannot enter on any thing in 
the shape of a debate on those pulses of nature, which we 
call by the names Electricity, — Magnetism, —and Gravitation, 
— all characterized in cosmology by as near a relationship as 
those palpitations which circulate life through the veins and 
arteries of the human frame: but we may take the opportu- 
nity of hinting an opinion that all the visible substances, which 
we call Magnetic, are so by induction: — not by induction 


_ from the earth; for, by every argument that can be urged, it 


is said, the magnetism of the earth itself is altogether induced. 
Even the fossil-loadstone possesses, according to our ideas, no 
inherent magnetic property: but its virtue is acquired after 
having been disturbed from its subterranean repose, and 
brought where it could freely imbibe its fill of that etherial 
principle which it is peculiarly constituted to adm!t and retain, 
and by its constant repletion with which its wonderful facul- 
ties are inculcated. ‘These opinions are not, as far as we can 
see, at variance with the hypothesis which has been proposed 
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in the present essay ; and we hope that they contain nothing 
contrary to the sentiments which its author may be holding in 
reserve, and to the divulging of which we shall be looking 
forwards with lively anticipation. 

It is with some regret that we observe, in a work of such 
general merit and importance, that sufficient attention has 
not been paid to typographical accuracy; by which negli- 
gence the sense, in some instances, has been much ifnpaired. 
In the general enunciation of the theory of terrestrial mag- 
netism, also, if the occasional conditions and observations, 
instead of being confounded with the clauses of the several 
propositions, had been subjoined as scholia, it would have 
been less embarrassed. 

We conclude by recording with pleasure a circumstance 
which will speak very strongly in confirmation of the applause 
that we have bestowed on the production which has been en- 
gaging our attention: viz. that the Board of Longitude has 
conferred the parliamentary premium of 500/. on Mr. Barlow, 
for his method of correcting the local attraction of vessels. — 
We hope to see a repetition of such compliments from other 
quarters. 


_— 





Art. VI. Ahasuerus, the Wanderer : a Dramatic Legend; in Six 
Parts. By the Author of Sketches in Hindoostan, and other 
Poems.. 8vo. pp.124. sewed. Whittakers. 1823. 

T= is a poem stamped with some of the prevailing cha- 

4“  racters of the Byronian school, which is so rapidly increas- 

ing. The whole of this poetical manufacture, indeed, is 

extremely short. It begins in a warm admiration of the 
manner, comprehending the. failings, of a favorite author ; 
and, before the fever of that admiration subsides, a poem ts 


‘produced as nearly resembling the style and cast of thought 


that are observable in their prototype, as the mere force of 
imitative talent ‘can effect. Ahasuerus is palpably a double of 
* Manfred,” the wildest and perhaps the sublimest of Lord 
Byron’s creations. ‘To succeed even tolerably in such an 
undertaking, the author found it absolutely expedient to put 
himself in the same melancholy humor, which dictated: that 
and indeed most of the graver productions of the noble 
writer; and thus, having worked himself up into a decent fit 
of misanthropy, he sat down to produce the same sad-coloured 
embroidery, in which the most savage figures ate always 
shadowed on the darkest ground. ‘The disciples of the 
Greek philosopher swallowed cummin in order to look as 


pale as. their master; and it is indispensable that Lord 
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Byron’s scholars should acquire his peculiar state of spirits, 
before they think of catching his manner. Accordingly, we 
were not disappointed, at the moment when we opened Aha- 
suerus, as to the sort of character with whom he had to deal. 
We found that gentleman seated on the sea-shore, alone, in 
the evening ; — in short, with every aid to a sombre imagin- 
ation, and all nature admirably in tune with his misanthropy. 
He therefore exclaims, naturally enough, 


¢ Am I a man? would that I did not feel 
An alien to humanity. I love not — 
Nor man nor woman !’ 


With regard to the legend itself, on which the author has 
founded his poem, our readers will perceive that it is one of 
the gloomiest conceptions that ever leaped out of a German 
Imagination. 


‘<«¢ Ahasuerus crept forth from the dark cave of Mount Carmel.” 
Goaded by never-ending restlessness he roves the globe from pole 
to pole. He is denied the consolation of the grave! 

‘«¢ Ahasuerus crept forth from the dark cave of Carmel! he 
shook the dust from his beard, and roared in dreadful accents: 
They could die; but I, reprobate wretch! alas! I cannot die! 
Dreadful is the judgment that hangs over me! Jerusalem fell! I 
crush’d the sucking babe, and precipitated’ myself into the de- 
structive flames — I cursed the Romans! but alas! alas! the rest- 
less curse held me by the hair, and I could not die! Rome, the 
giantess, fell! I placed myself before the falling statue — she 
fell, and did not crush me. Nations sprung up, and disappeared 
before me ; but I remained, and did not die. From cloud-encom- 
passed cliffs did I precipitate myself into the ocean; but the 
foaming billows cast me on the shore, and the burning arrow of 
existence pierced my cold heart again. A forest was on fire: I 
darted on wings of fury and despair into the crackling wood! fire 
dropped on me from the trees, but the flames only singed my 
limbs — alas! it could not consume them. 

«« T now mixed with the butchers of mankind, and plunged 
into the tempests of the battle. I roared defiance to the infuriate 
Gaul —I roared defiance to the victorious German, but arrows 
and spears rebounded in shivers from my body. The Saracen’s 
flaming sword broke upon my skull — balls hissed in vain upon me: 
the lightning of the battle glared harmless around my limbs! in 
vain did the elephant trample me —in vain the iron hoof of the 
wrathful steed. The mine big with destruction burst upon me, 
and hurled me high in the air! I fell upon heaps of smoking 
limbs, and was only singed. ‘The steel club rebounded from m 
body. The executioner’s hand could not strangle me. ‘The tiger’s 
tooth could not pierce me, nor could the hungry lion of the circus 
devour me. I now provoked the fury of tyrants: I said to Nero, 
Thou art a bloodhound ! I said to Muly Ishmael, Thou art a blood- 
hound ! I said to Christiern, Thou art a bloodhound! The tyrants 
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invented cruel torments, but could not destroy me. Ha! not to 
be able to die! not to be able to die! not to be permitted to rest 
after the toils of life! Awful Avenger in heaven! hast thou in all 
thy armoury of wrath a punishment more dreadful? Then let it 
thunder upon me! command a hurricane to sweep me to the foot 
of a ; that I may there be extended, may pant, and writhe, 
and die!” 


‘ Such are some of the reflections that darkened the closing 
scene in the eventful history of the Wanderer !’ 


Yet, while we have classed the poem of Ahasuerus among 
the numerous imitations of Lord Byron, it is by no means 
one of those vulgar imitations which imply the triumph of 
skill, not of genius. ‘There are passages in it of which Lord 
Byron might have been justly proud *; — passages of great 
power, and, we might add, sublimity. Ahasuerus is one of 
those beings, who, to use Swift’s phrase, are ‘* supremely cursed 
with immortality ;” or at least with a life destined to extend 
far beyond the usual limits of mortal existence. Like the 


Prometheus of Auschylus, he sees no approaching termination , 
to his misery ; — 
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a conception by no means new, for it is that which produced 
Faustus, St. Leon, and Manfred. In lyrical passages like the 
following, the author most resembles his prototype: but he 
resembles him as a disciple of Rafaelle resembles his great 
model, — by producing works worthy of his pencil. 


‘ On! Wanderer, on! thy bark bounds fleet, 
But oh! the burthen it bears is sweet. 
The meteors blaze bright 
On thy nuptial night, 
And the demons who dance on the tossing tide 
Are out, to gaze on the Wanderer’s bride. 
On! Wanderer, on!. thou may’st not sta! 
Over the waves — away ! away ! 
Each spot must be 
Alike to thee, — 
Over the waves! away! away! 


‘ A boat is on the water! a boat is on the water ! — 
Who are the two 
That form her crew ? 
Like Grief and his young daughter ! 
Like Grief and Hope! it may not be 
A being beautiful as she 
Should take her couch in the cold sea. 


* While this article was passing through the press, the news of 


the death of that singular but highly endowed nobleman has reached 
this country. 
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She looks through the night 
A single star, 
So blessed and bright 
Her beauties are: 
But who is the other? he looks not so — 
Is it the weight of weariless woe 
Which on that forehead has stamp’d the mark 
That tells the spirit within is so dark? 


‘ How suits the drunken waves’ excess 
With yon meek child of gentleness ? 
It is but spme few hours ago 
She had not even dream’d of woe; 
Would tell her beads, and bless her God 
That vain man’s footstep never trod 
The sacred threshold of a cell 
Where only holy peace might dwell ; 
Yes, she was pure, and bright, and fair, 
If ever thing created were !’ 


From the dialogue between Ahasuerus and Eda we make 
the succeeding extract ; and who that peruses it can deny that 
the author has extraordinary powers ?— She reminds the 
Wanderer that he had perpetual youth, health, and inex- 
haustible riches; to which he replies : 


‘ Vain gifts ! 
To me refinement brought no luxury, 
And merriment no mirth ! joy offered no 
Zest for enjoyment, but the more I felt 
An icy barrier twixt my kind and me, 
How did I curse my being, curse the lot 
That made me human, yet distinct from all 
Man prizes in humanity! with wants 
Ungratified and infinite — a thirst 
- Of knowledge inextinguishable — wishes, 
That tortured with excess — desires that knew 
No source of pleasure whence to sate them — youth 
To give them all their ardour — and a love 
Of novelty, ‘that had excitement none 
To cheat life of its dull monotony — 
In rest still longing after action, and 
‘Inaction languishing for rest — for ever 
Busy, and yet unoccupied — and jaded 
With one long chase of happiness, whose goal 
Grew more and more removed, deluding still 
With a false apparition, kept in view 
To lure me onward in the vain pursuit — 
As unattainableand distant still, 
Yet ever in perspective, till the hope 
That comes to all no longer came to me. 
| E 2 * Eda. 
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‘ Eda, (I fear to question further.) .’Tis a scene 
Your mind alone has colour’d. Say, with man, 
Held you what fellowship, in good or evil ? 
‘ Ahasuerus. For years, long years, after that fatal day, 
I had no interchange of interests 
Or sensibilities with them; and if 
I mixed in their detested intercourse, 
A cold electric chill would creep upon them — 
A shuddering sense of horror unexplain’d, 
And undefinable ; when each would turn 
His blank eyes on the other, as to read 
The thoughts he fear’d were mirror’d in his own, 
And leave me to the frightful solitude 
Of my own uncompanionable breast ! 
‘ Eda. Why dia they shrink from thee ? whence came 
their awe? 
‘ Ahasuerus. They saw my woe in its external form. 
There were who met the glance of my wild eye 
And never smiled again ; some fled from me 
As from a pestilence — but this endured not ; 
For soon I learn’d to mask my face with smiles, 
And by Arabian art to hide the scars 
Misery and guilt had graven there. I sought 
By potent drugs, and crucibles, and spells, 
For youth, when nought could waken a new spring 
In my decay’d affections. No! the blight 
Of age, that, like the canker, preys unseen 
Upon the core of the tree’s life, had work’d 
Its paralysing way into my heart, 
And wither'd it for ever in its springs !’ 


The mountains and excavations in India, probably those of 
Elephanta, are the subjects of the ensuing gorgeous descrip- 
tion : 


‘ Can I forget that I had wander’d | 

Over the Indian Appennines — those Ghauts, | 
Whose summits, inaccessibly secure, | 
Are pinnacled with fortresses that frown 
The stern defiance of the mountaineer ! 

Lo! where the pass winds onward through ravines 
That clothe their perpendicular sides with trees, 
And thousand odorous shrubs, and plants, and flowers, 
Unnumber’d in degree ; and parasites, 

Of every shape and hue, that, as a web 

Of the most intricate texture, weave their folds 
About the trunks ; that like Bacchantes, stretch 

From bough to bough their garlands evergreen 
Festooning ; whilst in the far gulf below 

Voices of many cataracts roar unseen : 

Pi Over that blossomy wilderness — What power 

Wh Was here to lure me from the path — whose thorns 
/ 
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Julian dies for love of Eda, ignorant of the secret of her 
birth, for she was his sister! — We must close our citations 


with these lines, in which the result of their ill-fated tender- 
ness is described. 


‘ And from that time of sorrow Eda pined 
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Of anguish and despair goaded me on 

My ever-weary way! But what are these, 
Unlike the fabrics of man’s art, these temples, 
Buried in subterranean solitude, 
And silence awful as the grave? Some, dee 
And dank, and dimly seen athwart the gloom 
Cast by the shadows of the massy pillars 

That bear a roof of mountains in their arms ! 
Some were as things of wonder, and did seem 
To move towards me, on the backs upraised 
Of tigers and of hippogriffs! and some, 

Tier above tier, on fretted galleries piled, 
Until they glitter’d in the vault of heaven! 
Whilst others in the fathomless abyss 

Of crags, that toppled as to overwhelm, 
Stood islanded! On all sides I beheld 

The delicatest sculpture ; and within 

The vast and desolate courts, with grass o’ergrown, 
Sphynxes, and elephants, and obelisks, 

And columns fairer than Ionic, rose! 

And who are they, that in these countless caves, 
Of unimaginable shapes, and arm’d 

With strange and mystic implements of death 
And torture, in admixtures stranger still 

Of men and beasts of prey, deformity 
Brute-like nor human — the distemperature 
Of Farcy in her most distorted dreams, 

Stand ranged along the empty corridores ? 
Are they of other worlds, or beings such 

As ruled in this before the mighty flood 
Swept all things else in undistinguish’d wreck ! 
And spared it, in its devastating course, 

This work of giant hands, this monument, 
Eternal as myself?’ 








As with a secret spell! whether it were 

Pity for Julian’s fate — who died for her ! 

A brother known too late — and lost when known! 
Or that the immedicable grief of one 

She loved beyond all power of mortal love, 
Wither’d her heart! she pined — and day by day 
Grew lovelier, as more weak, till her fair earth 
Seem’d a fit shrine for spirit! and oft a‘hue, 

A hectic flush, like that which paints the rose, 
And destin’d, as that flower, too soon to fade — 
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The fate of all things best and heavenliest here ! 

Burn’d in her cheek, and told how fierce within 

The fever prey’d! and as a taper’s flame 

Blazes at times with brightness scarce its own 

Upon the verge of darkness, heralded 

BY that unnatural light, the life-blood thus 
icker’d at times within her wasting frame, 

As through an urn of purest crystal flowing ! 

‘ It was a lovely evening! all the birds. 
Were still — all nature hush’d to rest; and, save 
The chirping of the grasshopper, that thing 
Of joy that mocks our sorrow, and that made 
The silentness more felt; no sound was there ! 
The sun had made a bright and azure course; 
And as he linger’d over the western wave, 

She gazed upon its disk; about toset 
Below the golden-fringed clouds, that told 

Of a bright journey on the morrow; gazed, 
And knew she ne’er should see that orb again ! 
But as it sunk, her being flow’d away, 

And ebb’d as slowly — not.a pang was seen 

To speak of dissolution! She became 

Faint and more faint! and still her closing eye 
Rested on Ahasuerus — fix’d on him 

With all the intense affection of her soul 

"Twas kindled for a moment ! Oh what words — 
What tongue or language but had fail’d to paint 
The meaning fraught in that one look, that said, 
‘‘ Oh! not to die is painful! not to quit 

This world — but thus to part, and go, alas! 
Where thou canst never follow ! thus to die, 
And meet no more hereafter — this is death !” 

‘ *Twas but a moment — and the spark was fled 
That gave that look its being! but a smile 
Yet linger’d on her lips, an angel smile — 

Pure and ethereal, such as when the soul 

Is of its dross divested, and the links 

Of that mysterious chain that binds on earth 
Essence with matter, are for ever burst ! 
There was a calm upon her features shed 

In that last sleep, a sweet serenity 

Left by her parting spirit, ere it wing’d 

Its flight to regions of the blest, that gave 
A certain earnest of its joys above. 

‘ Now the short turf grows greenly where she lies, 
And the sweet flower she loved, whose darker hue 
Séem’d borrow’d from her eyes — the violet, 

: Fit ernblem of her innocence and fate, 
{ Blooms on her grave — her tomb is in his heart !’ 
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We have unreluctantly done homage to the great talents of 
this author: but we wish that they had been employed on 
subjects more befitting them. To select, with a gloomy pre- 
dilection for wretchedness, the storms and whirlwinds of the 
moral world, — the tossings and agitations of guilt,— the 
dead and icy despair, from which, whether in real or in pictured 
life, we instinctively shrink with affright, — narrows the do- 
main of imagination; and the fidelity of the picture is a 
miserable compensation for the gloominess of the scene. 
The poet’s fancy was not given for the embellishment of 
themes like these, but was destined to wander in brighter re- 
gions ; — those. of exalted sentiment, —of pure and. virtuous 
emotion, — of the gentler charities of life, — friendship, love, 
and affection ;—not to hover over the charnel-house and the se- 
pulchre, wasting its powers on all that is terrific and loathsome. 





Art. VII. Sylva Florifera: the Shrubbery historically and bo- 
tanically treated ; with Observations on the Formation of Orna- 
mental Plantations, and Picturesque Scenery. By Henry 
Phillips, F.H.S., Author of Pomarium Britannicum, and His- 
tory of cultivated Vegetables. 2 Vols. 8vo. About 340 Pages 
in each. Price 1/. 1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1823. 


W: have already sauntered with Mr. Phillips through the 
orchard (vol. xcv. p. 136.) and the kitchen-garden 
(vol. ci. p. 35.); and we have now to accompany him in the 
walks of the shrubbery and ornamental plantation. He justly 
reminds us that these pleasing and elegant embellishments of 
the villa are of genuine British origin; and that they are still 
most successiully cultivated in our island, where the dif- 
fusion of wealth and of good taste happily combines with the 
durable verdure of the turf and the superior qualities of the 
gravel, to maintain the attractions of our artificial groves. 
Some of the principles of this peculiar style of gardening are 
stated generally, and rather loosely, in the introduction. to 
the present publication; and some of the more common 
errors are at the same time pointed out. Thus, we are 
warned against planting’ too close to a dwelling-house: 
‘ Although such a plantation may have a pretty appearance in 
the infant state, a few years’ growth will cause it to cast a 
gloom over the apartments, and keep off a free circulation of 
air. Besides, as plants give out noxious air in the evening, 
it should be more particularly guarded against in this moist 
atmosphere. 
‘ The training of trees to the walls of houses is also objec- 
fionable, as they cause damps, harbour insects, and collect 
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leaves and other substances that become offensive by their 
putrefaction, whilst the view of the plants themselves cannot 
be enjoyed. from the windows. - However, all offices, out- 
houses, and unsightly buildings, may be covered with vines 
znd ornamental climbers.’ 

As in the two former productions by the same writer, the 
species selected for discussion are here again-arranged ‘in the 
order of the,alphabet; and they are treated rather in a popular 
than a profound manner, the text being duly besprinkled with 
poetical allusions. The first article, Acacia, or Robinia 
Acacia, is the identical Locust-tree, of which we have of late 
heard so: much in the public prints. In this country, it 
should be raised from the seed, and transplanted early into a 
sheltered situation, in loose sandy soil. Its elegant foliage 
appears late in the spring, and fades early in autumn: but, 
whether in a fresh or a dried state, it affords excellent fodder 
for cattle, although the bark has been found poisonous for 
horses. ‘The wood may, even when recently felled, be used 
for fuel: but it possesses other and more valuable properties ; 
since, besides those that are enumerated in the text, it resists 
corruption either in air or water, is seldom attacked by 
insects, and is well adapted for hop-poles and vine-props. 
The’ variety which some botanists denominate spectabilis 
might have been likewise noticed; for it is more shewy 
and majestic, and. grows more rapidly, shooting up to twelve 
or even fifteen feet in one year. It requires, however, to be 
grafted on a stock of the common kind that is two or three 
years old. The Mitis, or spineless sort, is also deserving of at- 
tention: because, though it rarely blossoms, it quickly produces 
a dense shade, and has a most picturesque aspect, besides 
that its profusion of sweet leaves yields most nourishing food 
for cattle. , 

- The Alder and the Arbutus are both discussed at consider- 
able length. Under the latter, mention might have been made 
of A. andrachne, which is tall and stately, but more impatient 
of cold than the unedo. Both sugar and wine may be ob- 
tained from the fruit of the latter; though, from the unequal 
manner in which the fruit is matured, neither of these pro- 
ducts could be realized on a large scale without much trouble 
and expence. 

Mr. Phillips is diffuse and even witty on the Ash. His 
notices of the extraordinary dimensions of some individuals 
of this species will be perused with interest; and we trust 
that the ensuing suggestion will not be penned in vain : 


‘ Nature, which provides the Greenland bear with its shaggy 
coat, and adapts the plumage of the feathered race to the height 
; | or they 
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they are destined to soar in the air, has not with less wisdom 
clothed the vegetable creation with a foliage suitable to their 
natural destinations. Thus the ash, which was allotted to cover 
the barren. soils of the most bleak and exposed situations, se- 
curely locks up its winged foliage and its loose flowers within. its 
black buds, until Boreas has exhausted his March winds; and the 
early retiring of its sap in autumn leaves the branches disengaged 
of their pinnated foliage, before the arrival of the equinoctial 
gales, thus leaving the trunk and branches too poor for the hurri- 
cane to vent its vengeance on. It is therefore well calculated for 
plantations on those exposed. situations on the sea-coast, where 
but few other trees will prosper ; and the planting of those few in 
such situations is often too much neglected, as the dreariness of 
the downs in the vicinity of Brighton so conspicuously exemplifies, 
where, if a few patches of ground were ploughed up and sown 
with ash keys, holly berries, and furze seed, as happy a combin- 
ation would spring up, as the greatest admirers of light and shade 
could wish. We make this observation on a September day on a 
spot with such scenery before us, where the thinly-scattered but 
elegant pinnated leaves of the pale ash, and its light hanging 
bunches of keys, bend with. every breeze over the immove- 
able holly, whose dark shining spiny foliage reflects the vermilion 
berries which crowd its spiral branches; whilst the approach to 
their trunks is defended by the chevaux de frize of the gaily yel- 
low and sweetly perfumed furze.’ | 


M. Bosc’s memoir on this genus might have furnished 
some valuable information, especially with regard to some of 
the less known species. 

That the name of the Birch is of similar pronunciation in all 
the European languages is, obviously, a mistake ; for in French 
it is Bouleau, in Italian Betula, &c. Besides the common, 
such of the American species as are suited to our climate 
might have been noticed. Thus, the B. papyrifera of Michaux, 
and the B. pumila of Linné, have been successfully cultivated 
in Europe, either from the seed or by grafting. The latter, by 
the way, has been improperly denominated, since it will rise 
to the height of forty feet; and, when detached at some dis- 
tance from clumps, it produces a fine effect in landscape 
gardening. 

When adverting to the Spanish Broom (Spartium junceum), 
the author might have referred to the Journal de Physique 
for April, 1787, for an account-of its culture in the environs 
of Lodére; where it is manufactured into cordage and a sort 
of coarse cloth, and wheré it supplies a very seasonable winter- 
food for the cattle. On some of our sandy and waste soils, 
it might possibly be raised for the same purposes. 


Cedar forms an extended and rather interesting article ; 
and it is curious to reflect that the Cedar of Lebanon is now 
more multiplied in England than on Mount Libanus. 


Among 
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_ Among the many particulars related of the Elm, its astonish- 
ing fecundity should not be overlooked ; for it has been ascer- 
tained to live a century and a half, and may yield from 25,000 
to 30,000 seeds annually, or four millions and a half in the course 
of its life: so that, if all were to reach perfection, the earth 
would be speedily overshadowed by them. We may add 
that the growth of this tree is very rapid ; and that the seed, 
if thrown on the ground as soon as ripe, will shoot up in 
five or six days, the stem attaining to upwards of a foot in 
height by: the: month of November. The best trees are those 
which are rdised from the seed. ‘ We have lately,’ says 
Mr. P., ‘* seen elms of a considerable size transplanted, but 
they seldoth make much new wood ; and younger trees soon 
produce a better shade, and outrun the older plants, particu- 
larly if little trenches be dug near the roots to hold the rain- 
water, that will greatly facilitate their growing in dry summers, 
and retain their verdure much longer. We observed this 
practice and its advantages in many new formed boulevards 
and plantations of elms in the vicinity of Paris, where this 
tree is not less a favourite than in the environs of London,’ 
&c.— From the circumstance of the elm having been so often 
raised from seed, and from the half-domesticated treatment 
which it has received in most civilized countries, numerous 
varieties have resulted, which some botanists range under 
separate species, and others regard as only modifications of 
the parent-stock. The quantity of mucilage contained in 
the leaves renders them no despicable nourishment for cattle 
in times of scarcity; and pigs have been observed to devour 
them with avidity. 

The maritime variety of Pinus sylvestris was worthy of dis- 
tinct consideration; as it is one of the few trees which will 
thrive on barren sand, and close by the sea-shore. It is, 
consequently, also well adapted for screening young plant- 
ations in maritime districts; and hence it has long been cul- 
tivated, on a large scale, both in Guienne and Brittany. 

The account of the Furze, which is not devoid of interest, 
involves one of those little digressions that relieve the didactic 
details, and bespeak at once the soundness of the author’s 
judgment and the goodness of his heart. 


‘ During the height of agricultural prosperity,’ says he, < it 
was soeygaey | sown as a cover for game, for which it is admirably 
adapted; and it is with great pleasure we see it employed for this 
purpose in poor lands, as we are no less an advocate for the in- 
crease and preservation of game, than we are desirous to see the 
game-laws new modelled and justly administered ; for surely what a 
gentleman rears with expence, and preserves with eare on his own 
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estates, ought to be as decidedly his own as the deer in his park, 
or the poultry in his yard. But at present it is his to shoot, but 
not his to dispose of ; he dares not send it to the open market to 
benefit himself, or to gratify the public, who do, and ever will, 
esteem it hard that laws should forbid them to eat such whole- 
some food as they have a desire for, and money to purchase. We 
admit that a qualified person is allowed to make presents of game,’ 
but we cannot ask our licensed friends for a brace of birds with- 
out giving them the idea that we think ourselves neglected; and 
few would wish to give, or conceive such an idea. 

‘ It is not long since the physicians of Paris forbad a most in- 
teresting invalid of our family to.take any animal food excepting 
partridges, which were recommended as a daily diet. These were 
easily obtained, so long as we remained not only in that city, but 
in all the country-towns likewise; but the moment we arrived in 
an English town, this comfort was forbidden, unless we would 
either condescend to beg, or risk the penalty of offended laws. 

‘ We feel satisfied that if game were allowed to be as publicly 
sold as venison, we should in a few years hear no more of poachers 
than we now hear of deer-stealers. 

‘ The number of poachers, who, at the present time, fill our 
prisons, is a national disgrace, whilst their terrible boldness and 
infamous acts would be revolting to the most uncivilized nations ; 
but as long as luxury demands, and the laws forbid, the regular 
supply of this kind of food, so long will there be found men to 
pursue the nefarious trade of poachers. We hear of no poachers 
on the Continent, where game is publicly sold; and it would be 
hardly more unreasonable to banish mutton from our shambles for 
fear of creating sheep-stealers. 

‘ At the time when the luxury of the patricians. was undermin- 
ing the safety of the Roman empire, the plebeians were prohibited 
by law from eating artichokes, which were then considered a 
dainty for man, although Pliny considered it the natural food of 
the ass.’ 


The history and properties of the Hawthorn are well 
detailed: but the alleged import of its French appellation, 
Aubépine; the morning of the year, is more poetieal than 
correct, the term being a corruption of. Alba spina, and 
denoting neither more nor less than. White-thorn. — The 
fitness. of the Holly for a hedge is well illustrated by the 
following imperial anecdote: 


‘ Evelyn tells us, that his garden at Say’s Court was surround- 
ed with an imptegnable hedge of about four hundred feet in 
length, nine feet high, and five in diameter: “ it mocks,” says 
this worthy author, “ the rudest assaults of the weather, beasts, 
or hedge-breakers ;’ and it was almost the only thing belonging 
to his garden that was not destroyed by the Czar of Muscovy, 
Mr. Evelyn had Ient his, house to Peter the Great, in order that 
he might be near the Dock-yard at Deptford, during his stay in 
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England ; and we are told that this imperial shipwright was so 
fond of being driven in a wheelbarrow over the box edgings and 
the parterres of the author of the Sylva, that they were entirely 


destroyed; “which,” eye he, “I can shew in my now ruined 
gardens at Say’s Court (thanks to the Czar).” 


* Mr. Evelyn was evidently a good Christian, but he appears to 
have overlooked the passage in Scripture, which says, 


‘ « Put not your faith in princes ;” 


for it does not appear that the Emperor of Russia made him the 
least recompence for the devastation he committed, both in the 


garden and the mansion; and he certainly was an unrewarded 
slave to Charles the Second.’ 


With respect to the Hornbeam, it has perhaps been too hastily 
proscribed from many of our plantations; for, though we can 
no longer tolerate the trim and precise alleys and arbours of 
our forefathers, the pleasing green of its foliage, which ap- 
pears early in. spring, and continues till the winter has 
advanced, so as to afford shelter to birds and delicate plants, 
ought to secure for it a place in the wilderness or extended 
shrubbery. Its timber, also, is very compact, and not onl 
furnishes a superior fuel, but has been found to yield the best 
charcoal for the manufacture of gun-powder. 

Cytisus Alpinus of Willdenow, and C. laburnum of Linné, 
though often confounded, are really distinct; the former 
attaining to a greater size, the leaves being placed on longer 
foot-stalks, and its pendant blossoms being not only more 
numerous but fragrant. It grows spontaneously on the 
Swiss Alps, and on elevated situations in the south of France. 
Its hard, flexible, and very elastic wood, is scarcely less 
valuable than that of the Chesnut; and, in the district of 
Maconnais, it is used for bows, which retain their strength 
and springiness for half a century. ‘Though a native of cold 
mountains, it readily accommodates itself to almost every 
situation and soil, grows rapidly, and is easily propagated 
either by seed or by cuttings. ‘The C. laburnum, on the con- 
trary, which most frequently occurs in our gardens and shrub- 
beries, has its leaflets slightly hairy and elongated, its blos- 
soms smaller, more precocious and scentless, and its pods 
less flattened. It possesses most of the properties of the 
former, but in an inferior degree ; and, having been imported 
from Italy, it is lable to be affected by frost in the spring. 

The Larch forms the subject of an instructive and enter- 
taining article, but without exhausting the circumstances con- 
nected with its natural and economical history. For instance ; 
it might have been mentioned that Saussure observed it on 
Saint Bernard, at the height of of 823 toises above the level 
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of the sea, and that Fenille attests its healthy vegetation in 
the plains of Bresse: but that, m a hot southern exposure, 
its leaves become yellow and shrivelled. Although Miller 
and others have regarded the Siberian and the Black Ame- 
rican as only varieties of the European Larch, yet the first 


is uniformly distinguished by longer leaves and larger cones, 
and the second by small lax cones. 


Mr. Phillips very properly enters his protest against the 
use of Lauro-cerasus in cookery. 


‘ It was formerly,’ he says, ‘ much used in this country to give 
a flavour to sudidings and custards, &c.; but this practice: is 
much less frequent since it has been ascertained to be a deadly 
poison. We should therefore caution all persons against its use, 
and particularly cooks; for in case of accident, they would be 
tried for the murder of the sufferer as much as if they had used 
any other poisonous drug. Dr. Darwin says, “ The distilled water 
from laurel leaves is, perhaps, the most sudden poison. we are - 
acquainted with in this country. Ihave seen about two spoonfuls 
of it destroy a large pointer dog in less than ten minutes. In a 
small dose it is said to promote intoxication. On this account 
there is reason to believe it acts in the same manner as opium and 
vinous spirit; but that the dose is not so well ascertained.” As 
our shrubbery is meant to amuse, we forbear mentioning the 
dreadful consequences that have ensued from the baneful: juice of 
this leaf; but we feel it a duty to caution those who may have 
been in the habit of using it, particularly as custards and puddings 
are generally eaten by children, whose constitutions may suffer 
through life from the injury done them by this mode of giving a 
relish to their diet,’ 


In his enumeration of large Linden-trees, the author might 
have included that which still exists in the court-yard of the 
castle of Chaille, near Melle, in Poitou. Its stem, which is 
hollow from age, measures about 45 feet in circumference, 
and bears six perfectly horizontal branches; of. which the 
respective diameters, at the base, are little short of four feet. 
These branches, which would long since have given way but 
for the strong props on which they rest, are 43 feet long, and 
sustain sixteen upright boughs, above 46 feet high, and of 
proportionate thickness, each forming as it were a large tree. 
The total height is 60 feet, and the entire circumference of 
the branches not less than 300 feet. 


Passiflora racemosa, or the Bunch-flowered Passion-flower, is 
thus described : 


‘ The petals of this species are of a fine crimson, and the rays 
of the crown purple, springing from a ring of a dark puce, regu- 
larly spotted with white, that has the appearance of a circle of 
pearls. The converging crown that covers the nectary is of a fine 

green. 
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green. ‘he corolla, before it expands,-has the form of a balldon- 


purse; and as ‘the extremity of the branches hang loaded with the 
buds in a progressive state, it has a most lovely effect. _ 

- § This species: of passion-flower was observed by the late Mr. 
i. J. A. Woodford, growing wild in the shade of the woods, near 
the shore, about three miles from the city of Rio Janeiro. Mr. 
Woodford conveyed it to Lisbon, where he cultivated it with suc- 
cess. In its native country, it blossoms in November and Decem- 
ber, ee generally two stems from the same stock, one of 
which proves fertile, and is without leaves, while in that state ; the 
other remains barren and in leaf, but becomes fertile in its turn 
the succeeding .year. It was thought that this beautiful plant 
could only be made to thrive in the stove; but we saw, in the sum- 
mer of 1821, a fine plant of this kind in full flower, in a conserva- 
tory belonging to the Earl of Egremont, at Petworth. The petals 
of these flowers are keel-shaped, and when fully expanded each 
blossom measures from four to. five inches in diameter, and it is 
perfectly without scent.’ 


Among the Poplars cultivated in this country, the dal- 
samifere of Linné, or Tacmahac, was deserving of a place, 
both because it puts forth its leaves so early in spring, and 
because it is so readily confounded with the P. candicans of 
Bosc: but the latter attains to a greater height, and has the 
under surface of the leaves of a glossy white, with the buds 


less gummy. . 

‘he Rose, and its innumerable varieties originating in 
domestic culture, are treated in Mr. Phillips’s discursive man- 
ner, but still with laudable discretion; for the subject, if 
prosecuted in all its details, might occupy volumes. 

The intimate alliance between Rhedodendron and Azalea 
* is proved by:the experiments of Mr. Herbert, of Spofforth, 
near Wetherby, who has suceeeded in raising a new plant by 
scattering the pollen from the anthers of rhododendron, maz- 
gmum, over the stigma of the common white glaucous-leayed 
azalea, from which seed have been raised mule plants, which 
partake of the nature of both parents. It takes after the 
rhododendron in its coriaceous evergreen foliage, the number 
iof its stamens, the redness and expansion of the limb of the 
corolla; after the azalea in the blueness of the leaves, the 
tapering of these towards each end, in the cylindrical elon- 
gation and whiteness of the tube of the corolla, &c.’ | 

Of the different species of Sumach, or Rhus, notice might 
have been taken with more discrimination. The toricodendron 
and the.radicans of Linné seem to differ only in the leaflets ; 
and the shrub, which Rafinesque has denominated Philostemon, 
hardly required to be disjoined from them. The milky juice, 
that flows from the footstalk of a leaf torn from one of these 
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shrubs, is, when taken internally, highly deleterious; and, 
if applied to the skin, it will excite inflammation. Even the 
exhalations from the ¢oxicodendron, in hot weather, are said 
to be sensibly noxious. Dr. Dupenoy, of Valenciennes, has, 
however, obtained from this poisonous plant an extract which 
he has exhibited with success in cases of impetiginous affec- 
tions, and paralysis of the lower limbs. — Some of the pro- 
perties of Clematis vitalba, or Common Virgin’s Bower, may 
in like manner be little known to the British reader: but, in 
Italy, its tender shoots are substituted for asparagus, their 
deleterious qualities being rendered inert by boiling. Knavish 
mendicants, too, employ the leaves to produce extensive 
excoriations, and thus excite the compassion of the spectator ; 
whence the French call it Herbe aux gueux.—'The Tamarisk, 
again, besides displaying its graceful airs in the shrubbery, 
contributes to impart fertility to the wastes on sea-shores, and 
the borders of the salt lakes of Siberia; for it decomposes the 
muriate of soda more effectually than glass-wort, barilla, or 
the fuci; and it yields, by incineration, a greater proportion 
of mineral alkali. Accordingly, the 7’ gallica is extensively 
cultivated on the shores of Languedoc, where it is cut eve 
second year, and uprooted every tenth; having then decom- 
posed the marine salt of the soil, and rendered it fit for the 
reception of corn. At a distance from salt water, the Tama- 
risk yields only vegetable alkali. 

Before we dismiss these volumes, we have to remark that 
they are composed on the same plan, and nearly in the same 
style and manner, with the author’s two former publications ; 
of which, indeed, they may be regarded as the sequel and the 
complement. In many cases, the history of the several trees 
and shrubs, and particularly their introduction into this country, 
have been traced with more or less success. As the whole is 
better calculated for reference than for continuous perusal, 
the comments might, by the adoption of a smaller type, 
have been considerably extended, without adding to the size 
of the work; and room might have been ‘thus left for 
noting the respective specific gravities of the different kinds of 
wood, the insects which haunt them, and various other par- 
ticulars which are either wholly or partially omitted. We 
perceive, however, fewer symptoms of a credulous propensity 
than heretofore, and less frequent deviations from the ordi- 
nary rules of good writing. Yet the style would admit of 
polish and correction; and, in a second edition, it would be 


desirable to avoid some unsightly slips both of the pen and of 
the press. 
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Arr. VIII. Essay on Liberalism; being an Examination of -the: 
Nature and Tendency of the Liberal Opinions: with a View of 
the State of Parties on the Continent of Europe. By the 
Author of “Italy and the Italians in the Nineteenth Century.” 
8vo. pp. 238. Pewtress. 1823. 


"Pus is the production of a foreigner, who, having made 

himself a tolerable proficient in our language, has under- 
taken to enlighten us on the great conflict that has been for 
some time proceeding in Europe between the two political 
classes which divide it.* It was written before the late un- 
principled invasion of Spain by a French army, for the 
undisguised purpose of putting down a popular constitution, 
and restoring the government which existed in that country 
previously to its reformation. The author is a decided foe to 
liberalism ; anathematizes every attempt to correct the abuses 
of despotic power ; and, whether they are Carbonari in Italy, 
Illuminati in Germany, or Liberals in France, who write or 
speak or act in defence of popular rights, he condemns the 
whole in a mass as forming one sect, arrayed in hostility to 


the repose and welfare of society. His Essay is a sort of 


manifesto, therefore, in favor of the principles of that “ Holy 
Alliance,”’ which seems to have sworn destruction to every 
political institution that emanates from the only legitimate 
source of government, the collective will of the people. — When 
the author composed his diatribe, the Spanish constitution 
was in a state of settlement and repose; and he could not even 
dream of its being so soon overthrown by a party acting on 
his own political principles, but unfortunately enabled to 
force those principles on an independent country by the 
irresistible argument of the bayonet. He has, consequently, 
excepted the case of Spain from the scope of his reasoning: 
but his argument on that country is a complete refutation of his 
book, for it shews incontestably that the danger which at 
present menaces Europe is not likely to be derived from 
liberalism, or popular commotion, but from a species of mo- 
narchical fanaticism quite new to the world, and intent on 
stirring up an unholy crusade against liberty, wherever it 
exists or is desired. We shall quote the passage entire, — 
this one paragraph of five pages: 


‘ We must not overlook a country where great events have 
recently occurred, effected, at least in appearance, by a spirit of 
Liberalism, which however materially differs in its origin from that 


of France and Italy, being peculiarly modified by local and other 





* We spoke of his work on Italy, which was avowed to be the 
production of “* A Foreign Officer,” in vol. xcv. No. for June, 1821. 
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circumstances. Any. person acquainted with the state :of Spain 
for the last fifteen years, and more particularly during the six 
years which followed the restoration, must be fully aware of the 
difficulties in which that country was placed, and of the national 
causes which have decided its revolution. We ought to dis- 
criminate, and not to imitate the liberal school in their favourite 
system of generalizing; we must deplore the misfortunes of that 
ancient kingdom, of that brave though stern nation, which has 
shone with splendour in the history of modern Europe, and which 
has been impelled by a succession of fatal circumstances to the 
present crisis, The Spaniards having crossed the Rubicon, must 
now proceed in their course and abide the consequences. Spain 
is trying another solution of the problem of a monarchy unsup- 
ported by aristocracy : precedents are not in her favour ; but what- 
ever be the ultimate result of her trial, her example will afford an 
additional warning against rash political experiments in other 
countries ; for even if she succeeds, it will be at the price of such 
enormous sacrifices, as ought to deter every other nation from 
running the same chance, especially as no other nation is, or is 
likely to be, placed in the same predicament in which Spain was 
in 1819. We must recollect also that the first seeds of discord in 
that unfortunate country had been sown many years before by the 
French revolutionists, who involved it in ruinous and anti-national 
measures, who exhausted its finances, humbled its rank, and caused 
the destruction of its navy; that afterwards Bonaparte seeing the 
country reduced to a state of debility and apparent inanition, 
availing himself of domestic dissensions, overthrew the government. 
To oppose that unprincipled aggression, the energies of a sus- 
ceptible people were roused and perhaps over-excited; it was 
during the din of battle, by the smoke of their burning villages, 
passing over the bodies of their slain countrymen, that some pa- 
triots assembled and agreed upon the necessity of framing a 
government in the forced absence of their sovereign, and it was 
within the walls of Cadiz, besieged and bombarded by a French 
army, that the Spanish deputies compiled a constitution, which 
they hoped would: unite all Spaniards, little foreseeing that it 
would one day be the pretence for civil strife and bloodshed. It 
was not in opposition to the monarchy but in support of it, that 
the constitution was framed ; whatever its faults and imperfections 
may be, they did not proceed from a revolutionary spirit, but 
from the hurry of the moment and the extremely critical circum- 
stances of the country. Viva el Rey was the watch-word of the 
defenders of Saragoza, of the conquerors of Baylen, of the victims 
of Tarragona; it was echoed from one extremity of the kingdom 
to the other, from the mountains of Asturias to the Sierra Morena; 
it was the cry of priest and layman, of noble and plebeian, of 
soldier and peasant, and even of the smuggler and the muleteer. 
In the course of a long and arduous struggle against the common 
enemy, the people of Spain had not much time to discuss the 
theory of political rights, but from the very distracted state of 
their country they became accustomed to live in a sort of wild 
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freedom; the intercourse with their English allies also gave rise 
to comparisons and reflections not always favorable to. the old 
system by which they had been ruled. And if, after the success- 
ful and glorious end of the war, an opportunity was lost of recon- 
ciling the new ideas with the old forms, let it be remembered that 
those sovereigns of Europe who are now supposed to be so hostile 
to freedom, repeatedly urged the cabinet of Madrid to adopt a 
representative form of government, to assemble the ancient cortes 
of the kingdom with the modifications required by the state of the 

ublic mind ; to depart, in short, from the mistaken system which 
ies since led to the revolution. If prejudices, or perhaps national 
vanity prevented the Spanish ministry from listening to foreign 
advices, the allies at least discharged at that time a disinterested 
duty ; and these allies are now accused by the Liberals of wishing 
for the re-establishment of the Inquisition and absolute despotism ! 
I have made this disgression merely to shew that the spirit of the 
Spanish constitution does not proceed from the same origin as the 
former republicanism and the actual liberalism of France and 
Italy. Another distinguishing character is that the defenders of 
constitutional and monarchical Spain against the legions of the 
conqueror of Europe were also the defenders of religion and ef 
its ministers against the jacobinical infidelity of the invaders. 
That there has since arisen, from various causes, another spirit in 
that country, that there is now a party of Ultra Liberals, who 
profess the same principles as their French and Italian brethren, 
who are not satisfied even with the present government, because 
they think it not yet popular or ag ey enough ; this is 
the natural progress of every revolution, and does not militate 
against my assertion, that the source of Spanish patriotism was 
originally much purer than that of jacobinism or even of libe- 
ralism. Much may be hoped from the steady character of the 
Spanish people, something also from the lesson of France, which 
must be present to their recollection; should they choose to 
follow the steps of the latter, they might occasion incalculable 
mischief to all Europe, but they and their children would be at 
the end the principal sufferers, and they would draw upon them- 
selves the curses of millions. Let us hope better things of Spain ; 
that country is, at the moment I am writing, yet a monarchy, 
though perhaps verging towards the outward extremity of the 
monarchical system, but still a monarchy ; how long it can possibly 
remain so, is a matter of speculative doubt; how long it will, 
events will prove. The legislators and the ministers of Spain 
stand as yet upon neutral ground, they have not imitated the 
Legislative Assembly of 92 in its excesses, but they must beware 
of the violent Liberals, for should these obtain much influence in 
the councils of government, they will prove more dangerous to 
the constitution and to the country than the army of La Fé. One 
excess, one act of injustice, does not justify another; a new go- 
vernment should take care that the people do not draw com- 
parisons favorable to the old one ; men are already but too much 
disposed to this mental infidelity, and if unnecessarily vexed and 
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ersonally injured, they may be brought to regret even the In- 
cialis. And really Ye ian are to be arrested in the dead of 
night, exposed to the ¥ of the mob, thrown into prison, or 
exiled without trial, and their property sequestrated, it signifies 
little whether it is by the, familiares of the holy office, or by those 
of a patriotic municipality. Conciliatory measures might yet do 
much good in Spain; her situation is extremely difficult ; but unne- 
cessary violence and obstinacy will only increase her difficulties. 


The fact is that the division of mankind into Whig or 
Tory, Liberals or Anti-liberals, niust in the nature of things 
exist. Power, wherever lodged, manifests as natural and 
necessary a tendency to abuse, as matter to gravitation; and 
there must always be an effort, on the part of those who are 
exposed to its oppressions, to coerce and control it. The 
struggle that now exists was carried on between patricians 
and plebeians two thousand years ago; and under new names 
and designations the same contest will probably long continue : 
but as to the cause that will ultimately triumph, reason and 
philosophy teach us to hope that Providence has not destined 
the overthrow and extinction of truth, liberty, and justice. 





Art. IX. Caur de Lion; or, the Third Crusade: a Poem, in 
Sixteen Books. By Eleanor Anne Porden, Author of “ The 
Veils,” ‘‘ ‘Phe Arctic Expeditions,” and other Poems. 2 Vols 
8vo. 1/. 4s. Boards. Whittakers. 


\ E reviewed the former productions of this ingenious lady 
so much in detail, that our readers can ‘be no strangers 
to her merits and her style; and we cannot now be required 
to characterize either. ‘The present poem fully supports the 
character which the fair author had previously acquired, for 
it displays much ease in the general cast of its language, and 
occasional dignity and vigor in its versification. It is perhaps 
to be regretted, however, that Miss Porden * has chosen a 
subject of such remote antiquity; which, at the same time that 
the events and the principal characters are familiar to the 
generality of readers, affords little opportunity for that vivid 
representation of the minuter parts, or those picturesque de- 
lineations, which are the life and soul of poetry. An epic in 
sixteen books is indeed a very arduous undertaking. 
We extract with pleasure the following passage as a speci- 
men of the author’s powers; in which, after having explored 


* If we are rightly informed, this lady has forfeited her title to 
the maiden appellation which we have now given her, by “ en- 
tering the holy state of matrimony” since the publication of the 
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a desolate country, Pardo finds himself at length in the cavern 
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of the Prince of the Assassins. 


‘ What odours from a thousand glowing flowers, 
Fair as the bloom of Irem’s fabled bowers ! 
What strains from birds all glorious to behold, 
With wings of purple, emerald, and gold, 
All strange to Europe’s niggard summers, borne 
Round the young sleeper, speak th’ awakening morn. 
Again the wood his hasty meal supplied, 
Again his steps the frequent footprints guide ; 
Here stately trees obstruct the cheerful day, 
Here time-bow’d veterans bar the weary way ; 
Here rocks arise or narrow lawns are spread, 
Here tangled brushwood closes all the shade. 


_ And now he reached a stream; through narrow space 


The sunbeams break upon its crystal face ; 

Th’ acacia with its tufts of golden hair, 

And taller trees, and flowers more fresh and fair ; 

Hang o’er its waves, to. view their image there ; 

Save where the lotos, as in wanton pride, 

Spreads her broad leaves, and veils the lucid tide. 
* Scarce mark’d the wanderer that the forest grew 

Thin and more thin, and now retired from view ; 

For still, to screen him from the noontide beam, 

A belt of verdure clothed the winding stream. 

Till now a moss-grown arch contracts the wave, 

In darkness chafing through the echoing cave; 

And by a wall where clustering ivy twined, 

Still veiled in wood, the devious path declined. 

It reach’d a narrow gate; the iron pin 

Yields to the warrior’s hand, — he ventures in. 

It was a garden, such as Arabs love, 

Half art, half nature, wilderness and grove. 

Myrtle and orange here, and cassia grows, 

The dusky olive, and the glowing rose ; 

Here the lost stream, in mazy channels led, 

Cools the hot breeze, and visits every shade; 

The thick-wove foliage of the laurel bower, 

And the pale star of sad Amina’s flower. 

But all was lonely, not a living sound — 

And now he ventures on forbidden ground ; 

The Haram walls, as infant, maid, or wife, 

Where Moslem beauty wastes her captive life. 


"Twas not the thought that death might wait him there, 


That with a strange oppression loads the air ; 
That stole its freshness from each fount that falls 
In diamond showers within the glittering halls, 
Where eastern luxury all her pride displays, 
In many a lamp of gold and sculptured vase, 
Or made the gay kitarr and amorous lute, 
E’en to a lover’s active fancy, mute. 
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The bath, whose waves a.costly scent diffuse, 
And shine o’er marble of a thousand hues; 
Where roseate curtains shed voluptuous light, 
And silken seats the weary limbs invite ; 
Charm’d not the warrior’s free-born sense, nor stole 
One softer feeling through his kindlmg soul. 
«¢ No!” he exclaim’d, “ a purer stream I quaff’d, . 
This Circe’s cup has poison in the draught ; 
The bird within its gilded cage may sing, 
That never knew through azure fields to spring ; 
And beauty may be idly happy here, 
Nor dream that heaven had wiill’d a higher sphere ; 
That she has sweeter duties, nobler powers, 
Or soul more lasting than those birds and flowers. 
And yet I love an Arab maid ! — but why ? 
Because her spirit sparkles in her eye, 
And inborn greatness lifts her far above 
These idle triflings that her sisters love.” 

‘ Swift through the gloomy passages he ran, 
That join the Haram to the halls of man. 
But could a despot’s lone abode impart 
A sense more grateful to a Christian’s heart, 
Without one spell the hateful truth to hide, 
They spoke of rapine, cruelty, and pride. 
The cells where many a wretched, hopeless slave 
Toils, bleeds, and sinks unpitied to the grave; 
The long divan in Persian silks array’d, 
The curtain’d galleries round the chamber spread, 
Or those beneath, where day shall never come, 
Where martial spoils are shrouded in the gloom, f 
Or murder hides the victim and the tomb ; 
Shuddering he saw; but all was lonely there, 
And forth he rush’d to breathe a freer air. 
He reached the court, where still in Arab state, 
Chain‘d by the foot, two harness’d coursers wait. * 
One dark as stormy clouds or wintry night, 
One as the lily’s spotless blossom, white. 

‘ « Wide is the plain, and hot the noontide ray, 
No branches now will check a horseman’s way ; 
Fortune, I take thy proffer'd gift — Oh! speed 
My anxious wandering, as thou send’st the steed ; — 
For thee, thou raven beast, my cause is slight 
To love thy dusky hue, — I choose the white.” 

‘ But little use he found of spur or rein, 

For like an arrow glancing o’er the plain, 
As with his freedom pleas’d, th’ unfetter’d steed 
Holds on his course with more than mortal speed. 





_~—— 


‘*- It is a piece of Arab state to have one or more horses, ready 
saddled and bridled, chained by the foot in the court-yard of the 


house.’ 
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Soon has he left each cultured scene behind, 
He skims the sand, he snuffs the desert wind; 
Bounds where th’ enduring camel moves with pain, 
And the red waves are like the stormy main. 
The warrior faints beneath the noontide heat, 
’Gainst the hot casque his painful temples beat, 
Yet o’er the waste, with unabating force, 
The wondrous courser holds his arrowy course. 
‘ At last, ’twas at the sunset hour, he staid 
Where fruitful palms a desert fountain shade ; 
And cooler gales its belt of herbage fann’d, 
A verdant island in that sea of sand. 
With joy the wanderer quits his wilful guide, 
Culls the ripe dates, and drinks the cooling tide, 
And slept — till with the morn beside him stood 
The wondrous horse, and seem’d to court his load. 
‘ « Methinks, if once from this waste region freed, 
The sluggish ass shall be my battle steed ; 
I well deserve to lunar wilds to soar, 
If, black or white, I trust in palfrey more ! 
Who knows the treason should the traitor fly >— 
But sands surround me, I must mount or die.” 
‘ Thus still the Knight o’er desert realms was borne, 
While swelling Cynthia fill’d her silver horn ; 
Nor man he saw, nor aught of living kind, 
Save the vast ostrich, running with the wind ; 
Or the swift pelican, that flies to bring 
Her nestlings water from the distant spring, 
While still the courser stopp’d, as evening fell, 
Where clustering palm-trees shade the lonely well, 
And welcome sleep the wanderer’s strength renew’d, 
The spring his beverage, and the date his food. 
At length more wild the barren region grows, 
Near the hot desert snow-crown’d mountains rose ; 
The dews fell thick, the evening gale blew chill, 
As rush’d the steed up many a rugged hill. 
Each glen seem’d ruder, keener every blast, 
And each steep ridge was loftier than the last. 
And now he reach’d a height — one well might deem 
The moon shed coldness in her piercing beam, 
On naked peaks and brows for ever white, 
And azure glaciers, glittering in the light. 
But still by many a torrent’s dangerous edge, 
By many a precipice, whose slippery ledge 
The mule might fear, with unabated speed, 
And surer footing bounds th’ unwearied steed. 
* From a broad arch of undissolving snow 
A rushing torrent sought the dell below ; 
Undazzled by the foam, or glittering light 
Of pendant ice that fringed that vault of white, 
The steed plunged in, where not a straggling beam 
Shew’d the dark cradle of the roaring stream. 
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Onward he holds, nor heeds the dashing spray, 

Nor fails his footing on that dangerous way ; 

The dread abyss might seem the path of hell, 

Till opening on a rock-encircled dell, 

Whose smooth steep sides shake off the feathery snow, 
And shut the moonbeams from the depth below ; 

Save where one fallen peak with ruin strew’d 

The rocky bottom, fragments vast and rude ; 

And, through the chasm, one silver ray was flung, 
Where on the adverse wall a bugle hung. 

‘ Its ample round the youth with music fills, 

And wakes the echoes of a thousand hills ; 

When lo! the flinty barrier rolls away, 

And unseen doors a lamp-lit cave display. 

‘“‘ Almighty Power! what now thy will?” he cried, 
“< But be thou yet my guardian and my guide.” 

‘ He quits his steed, which started off agen, 

Draws his bright sword, and plunges in the den. 
Again the valves have closed, the walls repeat 
Nought save the echoes of his rapid feet ; 
Shew nought but rocks with tawny moss o’ergrown, 
Or where the snow-damps filter through the stone ; 
The half-froze drop that caught the flickering light, 
White clustering spar, and pendant stalactite. 

« «* Oft have I heard, in Arab story told, 

How scaly dragons guard the cavern’d gold, 

And fain would court such bold emprize: but fear 
Aladdin’s glittering garden shines not here ; 

And though I vubb't yon rusty cressets bright, 
They would not bring one giant friend to light ; 
Else should his lips a monarch’s story tell — 

Alas! my own is doubtful ! who can dwell 

In scenes like these, whose savage gloom would fright 
The holiest sage, the sternest Eremite ? 

My living dungeon, and perchance my grave ! 

But lo! where yon white veil divides the cave.” — 

‘ *Twas but a bound, — he long’d to know his doom, 
He drew it back, and stood within a room, ' 
Shewn by a single lamp, half glare, half gloom. 

Its lustre fell upon a plain divan, 
Where sate in robes of white an aged man.’ 


Much spirit, we think, is manifested in the execution of 
this scene. The characters of Saladin and Richard, also, 
are throughout the poem well sustained; and, if the reader 
be not always interested, it is perhaps more just to attribute 
his languor to the nature of the subject than to any deficiency 
in the poet. If we may be permitted, we should recommend 
it to this lady to engage her talents in compositions of a less 
formidable length, and to undertake some task in which her 
poetic powers may be concentrated, rather than diffused over 
so large a space. 
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Art. X. Memorials of Columbus; or, a Collection of authentic 
Documents of that celebrated Navigator, now first published 
from the original Manuscripts, by Order of the Decurions of 
Genoa; — preceded by a Memoir of his Life and Discoveries. 
Translated from the Spanish and Italian. 8vo. pp. 251. 18s. 
Boards. Treuttel and Co. 1823. 


[TH claims of this work to public notice would appear chiefly 

to consist, as above stated, in some newly discovered MSS. 
in the hand-writing of the celebrated navigator, intrusted by him 
during his life to the care of one of his friends, and afterward 
to be deposited in the archives at Genoa. ‘The copy, thus 
sent to his countrymen, he seems to have made from fear of 
any loss or suppression of the original documents; which are 
still, however, preserved entire in a monastery in Spain. The 
collection before us consists of two parts; viz. copies of instru- 
ments written on parchment, and of ietters written on paper ; 
besides grants and privileges, notes, and other documents : — 
but the volume has the farther recommendation of an intro- 
ductory memoir of the Life of Columbus, translated from the 
Italian of Gio. Batista Spotorno, Professor of Eloquence, 
Director of the Public Schools, and Doctor of Philosophy 
and the Arts in the Royal University of Genoa. Incapable 
as we have here shewn ourselves of depriving the Signor of 
his just titles, yet, in fairness to his predecessor Bossi, who 
published nearly the whole of the same documents, with 
a very able and interesting memoir, we cannot admit Pro- 
fessor Spotorno’s claim to complete originality in his ‘labors. 
Indeed, Bossi’s. production abounded with excellent notes 
and illustrations, few of which appear in the present life; and 
any follower of that writer must have had a comparatively 
smooth career opened before him, thouvh Sig. Spotorno does 
not appear to have taken undue advantage of the materials 
thus afforded him. If his memoir, however, is less copious 
and learned, it is scarcely inferior in pojnt of interest and 
arrangement to that of the Chevalier Bossi; though not so 
valuable, perhaps, in the eyes of scientific and inquisitive 
readers. 

Without farther pursuing a comparison, we may freely 
admit that the historical memoir, prefixed to these documents, 
adds very considerably to their value: for, however curious 
they may be as relating particulars connected with the histor 
of so celebrated a character, they are seldom, with the ex- 
ception of his own letters, of an interesting nature, and are 
calculated to prove attractive only when developed in the 
form of history. ‘To men of science and enterprize, indeed, 
professionally interested in the subject, they may prove very 
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acceptable for their own sake; feeling, as they must do, an 
interest in every thing relative to the name of the most daring 
and successful of adventurers : but, for the world in general, 
the subject must be thrown into a popular or poetical dress 


before it can fairly arrest their attention; and with this view 


it is, we presume, that, inspired with the magnitude and 
heroism of the exploit, so many poets have.made it the theme 
of their praises. Besides our English bards, a French writer 
has written an epic poem intitled Christophe Colomb ; and the 
Cavalier Stigliani boasts another, on ‘*J/ Mondo Nuovo,” 
dedicated to Ranuccio, the sovereign of Placentia. 

It is not a little strange, therefore, that, having been treated 
in such a variety of popular forms, —in poems, voyages, and 
histories, — and calculated as so glorious an enterprize must 


be to expand and awaken the mind, —nearly the whole of 
these works should have been consigned to comparative ne-: 
glect and oblivion; works which, had they appeared a few: 


centuries back, would havé been read with - the. utmost 
eagerness and avidity. Perhaps we have no stronger in- 


stance on record of the indifference with which things long 


known and familiar are apt to be viewed, whatever be their 
extent or importance. ‘Though we may acknowlege them, we 
cannot bring ourselves to feel them in all the impressive 
power and grandeur which they assumed in the eyes of our 
ancestors : — we can scarcely imagine how the Spaniards felt 


on the first return of the world’s great discoverer : — the fresh-. 


ness, the wonder, and the joy, have all died away as it were 
for ever ;— and though we try to contemplate such an exploit 
with all due sensibility, it is grown old and dateless, and we 
have more sincere interest in the new adventures of a modern 
navigator, than in all the important voyages of Columbus. . 
Sensible, we imagine, of this truth, the author of the -me- 


moir before us has attempted by some little oratorical display, . 


and studied annoupcement of the newly acquired documents, 
to rouse the attention of his readers ; and to renew the feeling 
of admiration and the glow of adventure. However well 
adapted to a foreign taste his manner of doing this may be, it 
is somewhat too florid and ornamental for the sobriety. of our 
English feelings; and when we read of the illustrious Decu- 
rions of Genoa publishing the Codex Diplomaticus of the im- 
mortal discoverer of America, compared with the old Athenians 
decreeing the painting of Miltiades in the Peciles, in the act 
of giving the signal for his memorable combat, we feel at 
least as much inclination to smile as to indulge lofty and proud 
emotions. It is but just to observe, however, that this tone 
of exaggeration is not found to run through the ensuing pages 
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of the work ; which, though sufficiently elevated and oratoricaf, 
seldom betray a false and inflated style. 

We see no reason, moreover, to question the facts, or to. 
doubt the genuine character of the documents recently brought 
to light, and committed by ‘ the most illustrious Decurions of 
Genoa’ into the hands of the author for publication. ‘The. ori- 
ginal papers, embracing the whole of the transactions between 
Columbus and the Spanish court, are still to be seen in the 
monastery of Santa Maria de las Cuevas in Seville; and, be- 
sides the copy which the celebrated subject of them had the 
precaution to send to Genoa, another was deposited with the 
originals, and one taken in the year 1502, preserved by 
Carvajal, duly signed and legalized in the Indies. Collating, 
then, these documents with some of those in Bossi, with the 
copies, and the original MSS., there will be little difficulty in 
deciding the long contested question, relative to the real descent 
and birth-place of Columbus, which has of late been so warmly 
disputed by different cities and families in Italy. 

After all the arguments in which modern Italian biogra- 
phers and genealogists, almost in the face of facts, have been 
pleased to indulge, it is at length clearly established by the 
additional evidence of these documents, (and it was before 
made sufficiently apparent, as we think,) that to Genoa alone 
belongs the honor of having produced the discoverer of a new 
world. Yet the point is brought forwards and argued as 
much atlength, with a due consideration and balance of rival 
claims, in the memoir before us, as if it were now for the first 
time debated: a circumstance tending to give us a high opinion 
of the author’s powers of supererogation. Conceiving it, no 
doubt, to be a parallel case with that of Homer, he deemed 
it no very short and easy task to adjust the weighty differences 
of a hundred cities; whose claims, we humbly trust, however, 
are now set at rest for ever; and, in spite of noble families, 
who are so willing to adopt him, may the world’s great navi- 
gator be permitted in future to trace his undisputed origin to 
a poor Genoese wool-carder ! , 

Christopher was the eldest of three sons, and was born in 
the year 1446 or 1447. He went to sea at the age of 14, and 
visited all parts of the Mediterranean, with the Greek islands, 
&e., and made several voyages to the northern seas. When 
not more than 25, he became captain of a ship of war, in the 
service of Réné d’Anjou, Lord of Provence, and King of 
Naples; in which, with the assistance of the Genoese, he 
undertook an expedition to Tunis, about the year 1473. — 
At the age of 29, he commanded a squadron .of Genoese 
ships and galleys, with which he passed in the face of the 
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Venetian ships that were sent to protect the island of Cyprus; 
and calling out ‘* St. George for ever!” he. sailed on without 
being molested. For this fact, we perceive, the present 
editor is indebted to the learned Bossi, who ascertained it in 
the course of examining the public archives at Milan. — 
Harassed with the civil faction at Genoa, Columbus was 
soon compelled to seek employment at the ccurt of Lisbon; 
whence in 1477 ‘he set out on a very arduous voyage, 
during which he reached as far as the 73d degree of north 
latitude ; or, as he himself expresses it, 100 leagues beyond the 
Thule of Ptolemy, then called Friesland, and by the moderns 
Iceland.’— It is also supposed that he went as far as the 
coast of Greenland; ‘ and thus, without being aware of it, 
found himself in that new world, which he afterwards disco- 
vered with so much courage and good fortune.’ 


‘ He undertook several other voyages, epecially to Guinea, to 
England, and to the islands possessed by Spain and Portugal in 
the Western Ocean; and these voyages were, no doubt, a real 
school to this great man. He took notes of every thing he saw; 
compared them with books of voyages and cosmography, and with 
the generally received opinions ; made himself master also of the 
slight stock of astronomy and mathematics which could then be 
acquired ; and was a willing student of peng § philosophy, and 
religious subjects. He drew maps, and made globes ; sal in pro- 
portion to the number of his acquirements, his thirst for every thing 
extraordinary gained strength. To the activity of his enthusiasti¢ 
mind, the ancient hemisphere appeared too narrow, and the navi- 
gators of his own time too timid.’ (P.21, 22.) : 


While taking a hasty glance at some of the leading inci- 
dents and exemple of this great navigator’s life, the few ex- 
tracts which we can afford may serve also to convey an idea 
of the style and manner of the biographer: — for, with re- 
gard to the accompanying documents, excepting one or two 
of Columbus’s own letters, they are little calculated to attract 
attention, and are rather curious and useful than entertain- 
ing. It will still, therefore, be more desirable to follow the 
great navigator of unknown seas through a part of his ad- 
ventures and discoveries, his toils and his sufferings, than to 


enter into a detail of dryer matters, comparatively interesting 


to so very few. With regard to his principal undertaking, 
so vast in its conception and so astonishing in its results, it is 
remarkable that it had nearly, by mere chance, been before 
accomplished : for it is certain that, while the court of Lisbon 
affected to ridicule his views, and rejected his proposals as 
chimerical, an expedition was sent out in exact pursuance of 
the plans which he had developed, in order to ascertain their 

truth ; 
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truth ; and thus to snatch the wreath of glory from the brows 
of him to whom the sole merit was due. Owing, however, to 
the want of skill with which it was conducted, this enterprize 
failed ; and Columbus, incensed at the repeated insults and 
opposition which he experienced, abandoned an ungrateful 
court, to offer his services elsewhere. Still he was doomed to 
meet with the same objections, and the same disappointment, 
from England and France, as well as from his native city of 
Genoa; to which, with the affection of an attached subject, 
he had more than once offered the possession of a new world. 
Yet, though his proposals for a voyage of discovery were 
thus declined by different governments, it is not less true that, 
before his final arrangements with the Spanish court, they re- 
peatedly invited him back, farther to explain his views; and, 
though he refused to comply, he commissioned his brother 
Bartholomew to visit England for the purpose of ascertaining 
how far the intentions of King Henry VII. were in this re- 
spect sincere. Before a treaty could be made, however, Isa- 
bella had been induced to secure his services for the court of 
Spain, on condition that Columbus was to defray the expences 
of one of the three vessels destined for the enterprize. This 
arrangement excited the liveliest regret at the English court ; 
and, had it been delayed only a few weeks, in all probability 
the glory of this great achievement might have fallen to the 
share of this country, and its hero, as well as the other victims 
of the cruel policy of the Spaniards, might have been spared 
a portion of the unmerited treatment which they were doomed 
to suffer. . 

It is impossible, indeed, to contemplate, without feelings of 
the strongest indignation, the series of sufferings and insults 
that were heaped on a man whose repeated voyages of 
successful discovery conferred such benefits on the country 
which employed him; and in which he was reduced to 
poverty, and finally died of a broken heart. All this, too, 
after having been hailed by applauding nations on his return, 
having received the royai thanks, seated at the side of princes, 
in the presence of a whole court, and having acquired the 
titles of Viceroy of the Indies, Admiral of the Ocean, &c., 
with the grant:of an integral share in the produce of those 
realms. He was seized like a common felon in the New 
World to which he first led the way, 


“© E di grand arma il Nuovo Mondo imprima :” 


he was there consigned to the hold of a vessel, and sent home 
in chains, without a crime as without a trial, at the instigation 
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of a few mercenary wretches, to answer charges which, on his 
arrival, were never preferred ! , , 

In ‘this collection of documents, we meet with a letter 
written by him soon after his arrival as a prisoner in the year 
1500, in which he alludes to the subject. It is addressed to 
the nurse of the Prince Don John, and must be considered 
every way interesting and valuable, as expressing the undis- 
guised sentiments of an injured yet magnanimous spirit. Its 
length, however, is such, that we can give only a few frag- 
‘ments of it. 


* Copy of a Letter written by the Admiral to the Nurse of the Prince 
Don John, (to whom be elon) in the Year 1500, on his Arrival 
Srom the Indies, as a Prisoner. 

¢ Most honourable Madam, 

‘If my complaint against the world is new, its custom of ill treat- 
ing me is old. A.thousand combats I have had with it, and in all 
have resisted successfully until the present, in which neither arms 
nor prudence have availed me: it keeps me cruelly overwhelmed. 
My trust in Him who created all, alone supports me; His assist- 
ance I have ever found near at hand. It is not long since, feeling 
myself very much depressed, He raised me with His divine hand; 
saying, ‘* Arise, thou man of little faith, itis I, fear not.” 

‘ I entered with the most sincere affection into the service of 
their Highnesses, and I have rendered them such service as was 
never seen or heard of before. 

‘ Of the new firmament and land, which the Lord made, as Saint 
John writes in the Apocalypse, (after what had been said by the 
mouth of Isaiah,) He made me His messenger, and pointed out 
the way tome. All were incredulous. He inspired the Queen, 
my Lady, His dearly beloved daughter, with the spirit of intel- 
ligence, and great strength of mind, to give credit to me. I was 
to take possession of the whole in her royal name. ‘The ignorance 
of all of them led them to display their lack of knowledge in 
magnifying the dangers and expences of the undertaking. Her 
Highness on the contrary approved of it, and vipnoutae it with 
all her might. 

‘ Seven years were passed in treaty, and nine in execution. 
Most extraordinary and memorable events took place during that 
time, of which you can have no conception. I declare upon my 
honour, that there is not one being, however low, who has not 
tried to insult and degrade me. Thank Heaven! there are some 
persons who disapprove of it. 

¢ Had I robbed the Indies, or the land contiguous to it, and 
which. ... . is now talked of at the altar of Saint Peter, and 
given them to the Moors, they could not have shewn greater 
enmity in Spain against me. Who would have believed this of a 
country, which has always been so renowned for its generosity ? 

‘ I could have wished much to have freed myself from this 
affair, if I could have done it with honour towards the Queen. 
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My confidence in God and her Highness enabled me to perse- 
vere ; and to alleviate, in s#me measure, the grief into which she 
was plunged by the death of her son, I uadertook another voyage 
to the new heaven and earth, which had, till then, remained con- 
cealed. And if here the same jmportance is not attached to it, 
as to my former voyages to the Indies, it is not to be wondered 
at; as it served to make my exertions moré conspicuous. _ 

‘ The Holy Ghost inflamed Saint Peter, and twelve others with 
him : all fought then; our sufferings and fatigues were great: at 
last, however, we were victorious over every thing. This voyage 
of Paria, I think, might somewhat appease them, on account of 
the discovery of pearls and gold in Hispaniola. The pearls which 
were collected by the people, whom I ordered to go and fish for 
them, and with whom I agreed to return, may, I think, amount 
to half a bushel: the reason of my not writing to their Highnesses 
about it was, that I wished to have done the same previously with 
respect to the gold. As I was equally successful in this as in 
many other things, I ought not to lose them nor my honour, even 
if I consulted my own advantage ; or were I to suffer Hispaniola 
to be abandoned; and if my privileges and agreements were pre- 
served; and the same remark applies to the gold I have collected 
there. All which, at the expence of many lives and great suffer- - 
ings, I have, through Divine Providence, brought to. a happy 
issue. On my return from Paria, I found almost half the people 
in Hispaniola in a state of insurrection; they have waged war 
against me even till now, as if I were a Mocr, and for other 
causes the Indians were a grievous source of annoyance. Just 
then came Fojeda, and attempted to crown all. He pretended 
that their Highnesses had sent him with promises of gifts, fran- 
chises, and liberal pay; he collected together a numerous band, 
as in the island of Hispaniola there are few who are not vagabonds; 
and not one with awife and children. This Fojeda gave me much 
uneasiness. He was obliged to depart ; and he left word that he 
wonld ‘soon return with several vessels and people; and that he 
had left the Queen on her death-bed. Shortly afterwards, Vincent 
Agnes arrived with four caravels; which occasioned some tumult 
and alarm, but no mischief. The Indians reported that several 
others were arrived at the Cannibals and in Paria; and afterwards 
that six more caravels, bringing a brother of the alcalde, were 
arrived. But this was with a malicious intention. This at last 
took place, when almost all hope was abandoned of their High- 
nesses sending any more vessels to the Indies, nor did we any 


longer expect it, and it was commonly reported that her Highness 
was dead.’ 


After an enumeration of numerous other grievances with 
which he had to contend, secret conspiracies and open at- 
tacks, and his toils in amassing the due amount of pearls and 
gold, he thus continues, in a tone which seems to scorn the 
supposition that the insults inflicted on him could possibly 
proceed from the hand of a prince. | 
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‘ele their Highnesses were to give orders for a general inquir 
here, I assure you it would discover such things as to e it 
wonderful that the island was not swallowed up. 

‘ I think you will remember, Madam, that when I was driven 
by a storm into Lisbon, with not a sail remaining, I was falsely 
accused of going there to the King, in order to deliver up the 
Indies to him. Their Highnesses soon knew the contrary, and 
that it was all said through malice. 

‘ However ignorant I may be, nobody can suppose me so igno- 
rant as not to know, that if the Indies were mine, I should not 
be able to keep possession of them without the assistance of a 
prince. Such being the case, where could I find greater support, 
and. more certainty of not being entirely driven from them, than 
in the King and Queen, our Lords, who from nothing have raised 
me to such high honour, and who by sea and land are the greatest 
princes in the world? Who look upon themselves as indebted to 
me, and preserve to me the privileges and favours they have 
granted me; and if any one seeks to diminish them, their Highnesses 
enlarge them still more, (as may be seen in the affair of Juan 
Aguado,) and order great honour to be shewn to me; and, as I 
have already told you, Madam, acknowledge my services, and have 
made my children their servants: none of which things I could 
expect from any other prince ; for where there is no affection, all 
the rest is as nothing. 

‘ What I have now unwillingly stated, is merely to refute a 
malicious calumny, which I should rather wish to banish from 
my memory, as the behaviour and actions of the Commander 
Bovadilla would maliciously give another colour to it: but 1 shall 
be able to prove that his ignorance, extreme cowardice, and im- 
moderate cupidity, have been the causes of all that has happened. 

‘ I have already mentioned, that I wrote to him and to the 
friars ; I immediately departed alone, as I had written to him, as 
the troops were with the Prefect, and likewise to remove his sus- 
picions. As soon as he heard of that, he seized Don Diego, and 
sent him on board a caravel loaded with fetters; he did the same 
to me on my arrival, as well as to the Prefect when he came. He 
neither spoke to me himself nor permitted any one else to speak 
to me until now ; and upon my oath I declare to you, that I have 
no idea why I am imprisoned. 

‘ His first step was to take all the gold that was found, without 
either measuring or weighing it; and as I was absent, he said that 
he would pay the people with it; and according to what I have 
heard, he took the first part for himself, and appointed new collect- 
ors for the ransoms. I had put aside, as specimens of the gold, a 
number of pieces, some as large as a goose’s egg, others as a hen’s 
or pullet’s egg, and of various other shapes, collected by different 
persons in a short time, in order to please their Highnesses, and 
to enable them thereby to judge.of the value of the enterprize, 
together with a considerable quantity of large stones full of gold. 
These were the first things he gave away maliciously ; in order 
that their Highnesses might look upon the matter as of no —— 
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importance, until he had feathered his nest, which he takes every 
method of doing quickly. 

‘ The gold which has to be melted, loses in the process. Chains 
which would weigh as much as twenty marks, are no longer’ to 
be seen. I have suffered greater loss with respect to the gold 
than the pearls, because I have not brought it with me to their 
Highnesses. 

¢ The Commander immediately employed every means that he 
could think of to injure me. I have already mentioned that with 
six hundred: thousand maravedis I would have paid every body, 
without injuring any person, and that I possessed more than four 
millions of tenths in the Alguazilat, without touching the gold. 
He bestowed such largesses as excited the laughter of every 
body; although, I beleve, he began by taking the best part 
for himself. ‘Their Highnesses will be satisfied of this when they 
order an account to be taken, and especially if I should be pre- 
sent. He is continually reporting that there is a large debt owing, 
but it is not so great as I said it was. I have suffered great injury 
by their having sent out an Inquisitor over me, who knew that if 
he could substantiate any heavy charge against me, the govern- 
ment would be conferred upon him. 

¢ Would to God that their Highnesses had sent out him, or any 
other person, two years ago; because I should now be freed from 
this scandal and infamy, nor should I lose or be deprived of m 
honour. God is just, and will make manifest the why and the 
wherefore. There they judge me, as if I were a governor of 
Sicily, or of a city or town placed under regular government ; 
and where ‘the laws could be strictly executed, without fear of 
the consequences. This I consider as very unfair towards me. 

‘ Tought to be judged as a captain, who went from Spain to 
the Indies to conquer a numerous and warlike people, whose cus- 
toms and ideas are entirely different from ours, inhabiting a 
rugged and mountainous country, without any regular towns like 
our own; by God’s blessing I have already brought under the 
dominion of the King and Queen, our Lords, another world; 


by. which Spain, which was looked upon as poor, is become very 
rich.’ 


Such were the unredressed complaints which he poured 
out in the bitterness of a wounded spirit, and not very long 
before his decease. In the royal letters accompanying his 
recall, he was stripped of the governorship of the Indies, an 
insolent and ignorant upstart being ordered to replace him; 
and for some time after his return he lived in great poverty 
with his family, as we learn from another letter written b 
him, and given by Bossi (page 211.): in which he says that he 
had no house of his own, and when he wished to dine, to sup, 
or to sleep, he had no place to receive him except an ian, at 
which very frequently he had not money sufficient to pay his 
reckoning. ‘The contempt and ingratitude which he expe- 
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rienced from the court were but too speedily imitated by all 
ranks: yet no severer reflections than such as we have no- 
ticed appear ever to have escaped his lips; for he preferred, 
like the great Camoéns, — his only equal, perhaps, in genius, 
in adventure, and in misfortune, — to bear his lot with a firm 
and uncomplaining soul. Will it be believed that the same 
court, which thus rewarded his long services, had the mean- 
ness to invite him, after three harassing voyages, when he 
was broken by toils and sufferiugs, to undertake a fourth, 
with which the inextinguishable ardor of a great and adven- 
turous mind induced him to comply? It was as meanly sti- 
pulated that he was not to touch at Hispaniola during his 
voyage, except in case of the utmost stress and necessity on 
his return. —In this his last voyage, he took with him his 
son Ferdinand, a boy of 12 years of age, who afterward 
wrote his father’s memoirs. His squadron consisted of four 
vessels, one of which was nearly disabled, and with these 
he set sail from Cadiz on the 9th of May, 1502. On ap- 
proaching St. Domingo, foreseeing a dreadful hurricane, he 
was desirous of putting in there, and of exchanging one of 
his vessels : — but De Lares, the commander, would not per- 
mit him. Notwithstanding this cruel insult, the noble-minded 
navigator advised De Lares to delay the sailing of a large 
convoy of 28 vessels, that were about to return to Europe: 
but the warning was disregarded. On board of them were 
Bovadilla and the other conspirators who had usurped his 
rightful government, with the whole of the treasures of which 
they had despoiled the unfortunate natives and him; and 
not fewer than 24 of these ships, in which were the conspi- 
rators, went to the bottom; while it is a singular fact that, 
though exposed to incredible dangers, not one of the vessels 
of Columbus was lost. 

On returning from a fourth and successful voyage, having 
undergone the severest perils and privations, Columbus had 
the sorrow of finding his patroness Queen Isabella already 
deceased : — while Ferdinand, having before consigned him 
to neglect aud poverty, now meditated a revocation of all his 
privileges. He granted liberty to all new adventurers to 
proceed on the discovery, and possess themselves of the com- 
mand of other territories in the Indies. 


‘ Overcome by the feeling of the ingratitude he had expe- 
rienced, his constitution worn out by the gout and his past fa- 
tigues, and dejected in his mind at seeing himself thus poor and 
abandoned, after having opened the new hemisphere to the Spanish 
nation, this great man departed this life, with sentiments of the 
greatest devotion, on the 20th of May, 1506, at Valladolid. His 
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corpse was removed to Seville, and buried in the great church of 
that city with great funeral pomp; and, by order of King Fer- 
dinand, whose jealousy his death had extinguished, was honoured 
with a marble monument with the following epitaph engraved 
upon it; 
‘ A CASTILLA Y A LEON 
NUEVO MONDO DIO COLON. 


‘ (To Castille and to Leon a new world gave Colon.) 


‘ This is the only inscription worthy of the immortal discoverer 
of the New World. The glory of the Genoese hero will be always 
unparalleled. A conqueror may arise to surpass Alexander; a 
poet to excel Virgil: but no one can ever rival Columbus, because 
no new hemisphere remains to be discovered.— (Bossi.)’ 


A portrait of Columbus is prefixed to the volume; and it 
contains also some fac-simile copies of letters from him, so 
written that we should be very sorry to be obliged to read and 
explain them. 





Art. XI. Alasco; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Martin Archer 
Shee, Esq. R. A. Excluded from the Stage by the Authority 
of the Lord Chamberlain. 8vo. pp. 230. 7s. 6d. Boards. Sher- 
wood and Co. 1824. 


H” the ‘interests of the drama only been affected by the 

extraordinary proceeding which has rendered Mr. Shee’s 
tragedy the object of general attention, indignant as we should 
have felt at the vexatious exertion of a very odious power, we 
should yet have regarded the conduct of the licenser with dif- 
ferent feelings from those with which we are disposed to view 
it in reference to other considerations. The licensing of the 
stage bears so close an affinity to the licensing of the press, 
that we cannot but observe with the utmost jealousy any dis- 
position, on the part of persons in authority, to support and 
extend a power which has already appeared to us decidedly 
at variance with the spirit of our free institutions. If, in- 
deed, this power be recognized by our law, as it yet stands, 
and by custom as it has hitherto been in operation, the 
principle or rule on which the Examiner has here been guided 
is unknown and foreign to our constitution, our practice, and 
our feelings. He seems to have acted under instructions from 
the *“ Holy Alliance,” rather than in concurrence with the 
wishes of a British ministry; and in fear of the frowns of 
some cruel continental despot, rather than in hopes of the 
smiles of a constitutional English monarch. He ought to have 
had a greater apprehension of the judgment of a British public; 
and he might have placed more confidence in the decision of a 
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London audience, than which a better tribunal cannot easily 
be found. 

Nearly a century and a half have now passed since the 
expiration of that odious series of statutes which imposed a 
censorship on the press; and it is much to be lamented that 
so long a period has been suffered to elapse without an attempt 
to render the stage equally unshackled and independent. 
The origin of the power claimed by the crown was in both 
cases the same,—a mistaken idea of the extent of its own 
prerogative, and of the nature of the public safety. In both 
cases, also, that prerogative was gratuitously and arbitrarily 
assumed, unsupported by law and unrecognized by reason; 
and although, in the worst periods of our history, judges were 
found to sanction the doctrine, yet it was deemed necessary to 
legalize these usurpations by positive enactments. 

The control of the press appears to have been assumed by 
government from the earliest period of the introduction of 
printing: but the censorship of the drama would seem not to 
have taken its rise until the reign of Elizabeth, at which epoch 
three examiners or licensers were appointed merely by the 
royal authority, to whom all dramas were to be submitted. 
On the Restoration, the censorship of the press was legally 
established, and continued by a series of statutes, the last of 
which expired in the reign of William III.: but the censorship 
of the stage remained tor many years afterward unsanctioned 
by the legislature. At length, in the year 1737, on occa- 
sion (as it is said) of a scurrilous farce reflecting on the court 
being presented to one of the theatres, a bill was brought into 
parliament to invest the Lord Chamberlain with the powers 
which he at present possesses; and, although it was ably op- 
posed, especially in the House of Peers by Lord Chesterfield, 
whose celebrated speech on this subject is well known, it 
passed into a law. By this statute, (10 Geo. II. c. 28. §. 4.) 
persons acting any play contrary to the prohibition of the 
Lord Chamberlain shall forfeit the sum of 50/., and their 
licence. 

A proper regard to public opinion, and the good sense of 
the individuals in whose hands this power has been lodged, 
have hitherto permitted this obnoxious statute to rest unmo- 
lested, amid a variety of other enactments which have lon 
shunned the light. In one or two instances, indeed, the Lord 
Chamberlain has been known to exercise his authority: but 
of late years the statute has been regarded, though the prac- 
tice of examination has continued, nearly in the same light 
as those obsolete penal laws which give so gloomy a tinge 
to our Statute-book, and which, if brought into operation, as 
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in the late case of the statute of Elizabeth enforcing an attend- 
ance on Divine worship, must necessarily be repealed. For 
our own part, mildly as the authority has been exercised, we 
have always regarded even the passive existence cf it with dis- 
like and suspicion. We could not place much faith in the 
adage of Claudian, ‘* Nunquam libertas gratior extat, quam 
sub rege pio,” nor suppose that the freedom of the stage is never 
more secure than under a discreet licenser. On the contrary, 
we believe that the imprudence of the present functionary has 
done.more towards securing the ultimate independence of the 
drama, than could have been accomplished by twenty of the 
mildest administrators of his office: for the public are now fur- 
nished with a most excellent practical illustration of the effects 
to be produced by a censorship; and we hope that the opi- 
nion, which cannot but be formed on this subject, will be 
freely and loudly expressed. ‘* Quem Deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat ;” and the singular fatuity of the new licenser’s con- 
duct in this case must be regarded as a symptom of the ap- 
proaching dissolution of his powers. Had the bitterest enemy 
of the dramatic censorship exerted all his ingenuity in devis- 
ing a plan for its destruction, it would have been impossible 
for him to have effected half so much as the examiner has 
now done; and, whether we consider the period of time which 
he has selected for the commencement of his operations, the 
merits of the drama, or the character of the author, it will 
appear that he could not have seized a more favorable oppor- 
tunity for bringing his official duties into contempt and dis- 
gust. If the country had been in a state of discontent and 
irritation, with the Habeas-Corpus-act suspended, and the 
yeomanry cavalry on the alert, — had Thistlewood been alive, 
— and had pike-heads been seen peeping out from every cor- 
ner, — we should yet have marvelled at the suppression of a 
drama like Alasco; in which no allusion whatever is to be 
found to the state of political affairs in this country; and 
which inculcates only those honest sentiments of patriotism, 
of which no good Englishman would willingly confess himself 
devoid. Again, had Mr. Shee been one of our most demo- 
cratical writers, and instead of residing in his handsome 
mansion in Cavendish-Square had inhabited some cold and 
comfortless garret, the misery of which might incite a man to 
any deed by which he could possibly be benefited, we should 
still have felt no inconsiderable surprize at this official denun- 
ciation of his drama: but, when we congider all the real 
circumstances of the case, we cannot but attribute the extra- 
ordinary conduct of the licenser to that portentous aberration 
of judgment to which we have already alluded. 


Mr. Shee 
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Mr. Shee having completed his tragedy, which was written 
expressly with a view to representation, submitted it to Mr. 
Charles Kemble; and a copy of it was subsequently forwarded 
to the Lord Chamberlain’s office, according to the requisitions 
of the act. To the infinite surprize of the author, it was 
returned under the marks of an expurgatory operation 
of no ordinary severity; and the nature of the passages 
thus considered as obnoxious we shall speedily proceed to 
shew. Justly indignant at a proceeding which necessarily cast 
a reflection either on his character as a citizen or on his good 
taste as an author, if not on both, Mr. Shee immediately ad- 
dressed a respectful but spirited remonstrance to the Duke of 
Montrose, the Lord Chamberlain: protesting against the 
manner in which his Grace’s deputy had been pleased to exer- 
cise the authority with which he was intrusted. In this letter, 
Mr. Shee with great truth assured the Lord Chamberlain that, 
if he perused Alasco, he would find it “a production in which 
there is not one sentiment, one line, or one word disrespectful 
to kings, or unfavorable to monarchy or legitimate government 
of any description ; a production in which, neither in intention 
nor expression, neither by allusion or implication, is there the 
slightest attempt to call in question, censure, or satirize, the 
government, constitution, or laws of this country.” 

To this excellent appeal, our British Polonius returned the 
following answer, which we imagine could scarcely have been 
submitted to the critical revision of his deputy. It deserves 
the immortality of our pages. 


‘ Sir, ‘ Grosvenor-Square, 19th Feb. 1824. 

‘ Thinking Mr. Colman a very sufficient judge of his duty, and 
as I agree in his conclusion, (from the account he has given me 
of the tragedy, called ‘“* Alasco,”) I do conclude, that at this 
time, without considerable omissions, the tragedy should not be 
acted ; and whilst I am persuaded, that your intentions are up- 
right, I conceive that it is precisely for this reason (though it 
may not strike authors) that it has been the wisdom of the 
Legislature to have an Examiner appointed, and power given to 
the Chamberlain of the household, to judge, whether certain plays 
should be acted at all, or not acted at particular times. 

‘ I do not mean to enter into an argument with you, Sir, on the 
subject ; but think that your letter, conceived in polite terms to 
me, calls upon me to return an answer, shewing that your tragedy 


has been well considered. I remain, Sir, with esteem, your obe- 
dient servant, ‘ MontTRose.’ 


It now only remained for Mr. Shee to submit his tragedy to 
the public, through the medium of a censorless press, and to 
state the circumstances which occasioned its being withdrawn 
from the stage, on the eve of representation. This he has done 
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in an able and animated preface; in which we trace all the 
independent spirit of the injured Englishman, with something 
of the ardent feelings and energetic phrases of the warm- 
hearted Irishman. We select a few passages as specimens. 


_ € The case appears to involve a question of no small public 
interest —-a question of no less importance, than whether the 
English drama shall be allowed to preserve the high character 
which it has hitherto maintained ;— whether it shall continue to 
be the fearless reflector of our national spirit and characteristic 
independence, or sink at once beneath the vigorous vigilance of 
the new censor, to be the dull, muddy medium of interested ser- 
vility and abject adulation; whether, in short, the British theatre 
shall, in future, afford an intellectual enjoyment worthy of a free 
people ; — whether it shall be a scene to which honest and honor- 
able minds may resort, to hear the sentiments of honor and virtue 
uttered in language springing from the heart of integrity, and 
breathing the vigor of truth; or whether it shall be degraded to a 
place, where we may expose every thing but public vice, and incul- 
cate any thing but public virtue ;— a place which the vile and the 
venal may visit, without the fear of being put out of countenance ; 
—where the slave and the sycophant may see themselves re- 
flected in flattering similitude, and sit in all the complacency of 
self-admiration.’ 


The zeal of the new Examiner is well pourtrayed by Mr. 
Shee. 


‘ The familiar of this holy office, indeed, displays the burning 
zeal of a new convert: he is hardly invested with the insignia of 
his function, when he rushes forward to shew the edifying alacrity 
with which he pounces on a liberal thought, and would strangle a 
patriotic sentiment in its birth. Like a prophet, he may not, 
perhaps, be honored in his own country : — the sturdy spirit of 
an Englishman is not quite prepared for his operations ; not yet 
rectified to the desired standard of political or poetical servility. 
There are, however, congenial scenes, where he would find him- 
self more at home; where his ardor would probably be more 
admired, and where it is to be regretted that his powers are not 
exercised. How would he distinguish himself under the Autocrat 
of all the Russias, as ‘“‘ conservator morum” amongst Cossacks 
and Calmucks! With what appropriate vigor would he officiate 
as dramatic censor to the Dey of Algiers! 

‘ The zeal of this exemplary officer is, indeed, of a character 
which forcibly reminds us of the old adage: ‘“ Defend me from 
my friends, and I will take care of my enemies.” He pays the 
government under which he lives, and by which he has been so 
judiciously selected for the post he enjoys, the happy compliment 
to suppose, that if tyranny be but mentioned, oppression alluded 
to, or usurpation exposed, it is ‘a palpable hit” at our consti- 
tuted authorities. With a precautionary naiveté, —an official 
cétourderie, somewhat embarrassing, I should suppose, to the 
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powers whom he so discreetly labours to propitiate, —he proceeds 
to prove, that he considers our public functionaries as so many 
political culprits, writhing under the consciousness of crime ;— 
and as, like Hamlet, he has heard — 


««¢ That guilty creatures sitting at a play, 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactions,”’— 


he generously resolves, that they shall not be exposed to such 
‘‘ compunctious visitings of nature,” as this dangerous dramatic 
test is so calculated to produce. 

‘I must own I had formed a very different estimate of the 
qualities and principles which influence and characterize our pub- 
lic authorities. I never allowed myself for a moment to believe, 
that general expressions of indignation against tyranny, rapine, 
and oppression, could be considered invidious, unpalatable, or 
reprehensible in this free country, more particularly at a time, 
when her best and dearest interests appear to be somewhat en- 
dangered by the desolating despotism which surrounds her. I 
conceived that the character of a patriot, which I have attempted 
to draw, however dangerous or designing it might be thought at 
Madrid, or Constantinople, would not be considered as out of 
keeping with the spirit and principles of the British constitu- 
tion. However ardent my play may be, in the reprobation of 
acknowledged crime, or the recommendation of acknowledged 
virtue, it never occurred to my imagination, that any honest 
Englishman could find offence in it; or that even a prudent place- 
man could be found, who would, on such grounds, avow his dis- 
approbation of it, or hesitate to exclaim with Hamlet : 


‘<¢ Let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” 


It would, indeed, be a melancholy indication that a new and 
portentous spirit was rising amongst us, if the act of authority 
here commented on had proceeded from any source more im- 
portant than the loyal indiscretion of the new functionary. Not- 


withstanding, however, that rumour has announced to us the ex- 


istence of a determination to re-animate the long dormant energies 
of his office, I will not do those enlightened and liberal minds, 
who seem so zealously employed in restoring amongst us a just tone 
of political feeling, and the true principles of national prosperity, 
the injustice to suppose that they could have suggested or sanc- 
tioned so startling an exercise of its powers. Be this as it may, 
the interest which I have in the question, is, I conceive, of little 
moment, compared to the various important considerations which 
belong to it. The wrong which I have suffered is, it appears, 
without a remedy. The dramatic writer is put out of the pale of 
the constitution ; handed over to irresponsible authority, to be 
dealt with by summary process; to be blotted out of theatrical 
existence in a flourish of red ink ;—his time, his talents, his feelings, 
his interests, and his reputation, may all be sacrificed without cere- 
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mony, at the caprice of a personage distinguished by no more im- 
portant a designation than that of “ Examiner of Plays.” ’ 


It will now be proper to give some account of this danger- 
ous tragedy; which was thus deemed calculated to make the 
stones of Covent-Garden “ rise and mutiny.” — The plot is 
altogether imaginary. Count Alasco is a young Polish noble- 
man, who, indignant at the oppression under which his native 
land is groaning, joins some of his patriotic countrymen in a 
determination to assert their freedom with their swords. He 
is privately married to the daughter of Walsingham, an old 
English officer in the service of the despot-government; who 
is so much attached to his principles of loyal subordination, 
as to forbid all intercourse between his daughter and Alasco. 
Baron Hohendahl, the governor of the province, is the anti- 
hero of the piece; who, being in love with Amantha, the 
heroine, forms a scheme to entrap her into his own castle, 
and pro majore cauteld endeavors to assassinate her father. 
By the bravery of Alasco, the life of Walsingham and the 
honor of his daughter are preserved, and the former is made 
acquainted with the true character of Hohendahl. Nothing, 
however, can shake the loyalty of the old soldier; and, 
though in gratitude to Alasco he bestows his daughter’s hand 
on him, he resolves to withstand to the utmost the attempts 
of the Polish reformers. In the meanwhile, the plot ripens, 
the patriots appear in arms, and a battle ensues, in which the 
fortune of the day is turned in favor of Hohendahl and his 
party by the bravery of Walsingham. Alasco is made pri- 
soner, and condemned to death. Amantha gains access to 
him in his cell, at the moment when he is about to effect his 
escape; but, this circumstance detaining him, the order arrives 
for his execution : — he is led out to death ; — and Amantha, 
maddened at the idea of having thus caused her husband's 
destruction, plunges a dagger into her bosom. As she is on 
the point of expiring, Alasco and Walsingham, the latter of 
whom had obtained the king’s pardon for his son-in-law, rush 
into the cell; when Alasco, comprehending the terrible cata- 
strophe, seizes the dagger, and stabbing himself falls by the 
side of his dying wife. 

Such is the imperfect outline of the plot in which the Exa- 
miner has discovered so much inflammatory matter. It may, 
indeed, be possible that Mr. Shee has a deeper meaning in his 
drama than common eyes can discover. Who shall say that 
Alasco was not intended to represent Thistlewood ; Conrad, 
Brandreth ; Malinski, Edwards the spy; and Count Hohen- 
dahl, Lord Sidmouth? The first scene is perhaps a repre- 
sentation of the nightly drillings which formerly took place 
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near Bolton-in-the-Moors; or has it not an allusion to 
Vinegar Hill? 

‘ Day-break. — The entrance of a cavern. — A peasant armed 
with a pike as on guard. — A shrill whistle is heard to sound at a 
distance. — The guard looks out eagerly, and answers by a@ cor- 


responding signal.—- A number of peasants armed with different 
weapons are seen, &c. &c. 


Could such a representation be allowed in a country where 
the laws have any operation? ‘The licenser has wisely de- 
cided that it cannot, and has accordingly struck his pen of 
red ink through the most obnoxious portions of the scene. 
The following are the first lines which he has expunged : 


‘ What little skill the patriot sword requires, 
Our zeal may boast, in midnight vigils schooled. 
Those deeper tactics, well contrived to work 
The mere machine of mercenary war, 
We shall not need, whose hearts are in the fray, — 
Who for ourseives, our homes, our country, fizht, 
And feel in every blow, we strike for freedom,’ 


We are confirmed in our idea that this scene contains an 
allusion to the military array of the Manchester and Bolton 
weavers, by some lines in the third scene, which to our 
astonishment escaped the vigilance of the Examiner! Hohen- 
dahl speaks: 

‘ his followers 

Are seen in midnight-muster on our hills, 
Rehearsing insurrection, and arrayed 

In mimicry of war. 





In the instances of rejected passages which we shall now 
present to our readers, it will be perceived that the Examiner 
has expunged every sentiment tending to inculcate a hatred of 
tyranny and oppression. Every phrase or word which adorns 
the established and customary vocabulary of a poetical patriot, 
and which has passed current in the conventional language of 
the drama for centuries, is carefully scored out. No more 
talking of oppression and resistance, of tyrants, despots, 
chains, shackles, and freedom !—the day is gone by when 
our dramatists might venture on such topics. ‘* Venice Pre- 
served” must henceforth be Venice Excluded; and even 
Mr. Braham must no longer sing the favorite address of 
epee Bruce to his army. ‘The following passages are in- 

ibited : 


‘ Tyrants, proud Lord, are never safe, nor should be; 
The ground is mined beneath them as they tread ; 
Haunted by plots, cabals, conspiracies, 

Their lives are long convulsions, and they shake, 
Surrounded by their guards and garrisons. — 


‘ But 
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‘ But shall I reverence pride, and lust, and rapine? 
No. When oppression stains the robe of state, 
And power'’s a whip of scorpions in the hands 
Of heartless knaves, to lash the o’erburthen’d back 
Of honest industry, the loyal blood 
Will turn to bitterest gall, and th’ o’ercharged heart 
Explode in execration.’ 


The next expurgated sentiment from the mouth of Alasco 
is no doubt highly seditious : 


‘ Now 
Our private injuries yield to public wron 
The avenging sword ! — we strike but for our country!’ 





Is it to be borne that, at this time of day, a man should be 
represented as striking for his country? Horrible! — The 
loyal, the ultra-loyal, Walsingham, in act iii. sc. 1., venturing 
to say that he will not 





‘ brook dishonour from a knave in place,’ 


this perilous expression was properly struck out; as was 
the case likewise with a most schismatical opinion from the 
same quarter : 


‘ No, no, whate’er the colour of his creed, 
The man of honor’s orthodoz :’ 


a position most dangerous to the foundation of any church- 
establishment ! 

In this scene the treason talked by Alasco has given the 
Examiner much trouble. Witness these lines‘ 


‘ Our country’s wrongs unite us:’ 
a most alarming principle, as Mr. Shee justly observes. 


‘ When Roman crimes prevail, methinks ’twere well, 
Should Roman virtue still be found to punish them. 
May every Tarquin meet a Brutus still, 

And every tyrant feel one !’ — 





* Before what bar 

Shall hapless wretches cite the power that grinds 
And crushes them to earth? O! no, no, no! 
When tyrants trample on all rights and duties, 
And law becomes the accomplice of oppression, 
There is but one appeal.’ — 


‘ What! is ’t because I live and breathe at large — 
Can eat, drink, sleep, and move unmanacled, 
That I should calmly view my country’s wrongs ! 
For what are we styled noble, and endowed 
With pomp and privilege ! — 


For 
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For what, thus raised above our fellow-creatures, 
And fed like gods on incense, but to shew 

Superior worth — pre-eminence of virtue ! 

To guard with ho y zeal the people's rights, 

And stand firm bulwarks ’gainst the tide of power, 
When rushing to o’erwhelm them.’ — 


’Tis not rebellion to resist oppression ; 
'Tis virtue to avenge our country’s wrongs, 
And self-defence to strike at an usurper. — 


‘ Had fear or feeling sway'd against redress 
Of public wrong, man never had been free ; 
The thrones of tyrants had been fiz'd as fate, 
And slavery seal'd the universal doom.’ 


Alasco likewise makes this inflammatory remark on his ap- 
preaching execution : 


‘ The blood-stained board becomes a glorious stage, 
Whereon to act the noblest part of man, 
An honest patriot suffering for his country ! 
I owe this great example to my age ; — | 
My death may serve the cause my life has failed in.’ 


Not contented with thus vigorously and wisely performing 
his political functions, the Examiner takes Mr. Shee to task 
for the use of certain expressions that might be offensive to 
very pious ears. Amantha, on hearing her husband ordered 
to be carried to execution, exclaims, ‘ Oh, God of mercy: a 
phrase so shocking to the delicacy of the said Examiner as to 
be altogether blotted out; and so averse is he to this kind of 


appeal to the Deity, that he has even expunged one half of 
the following line: 


‘ Heaven guard thy worth, and aid a righteous cause.’ 


It is time to dismiss the absurdities of this new functionary, 
who so * well hath fleshed his maiden sword ;” and we would 
now gladly enter more fully into the merits of the tragedy 
before us, which would in all probability have met with a suc- 


cessful reception on the stage. We can, however, find room 
for only one continued extract. 


‘ [As Alasco is going off, he is met by Walsingham, 
who enters at the head of an advanced party of 
the victors. They regard each other with great 


emotion, as they come forward to the front of 
the stage. 


‘ Walsingham. And is it thus we meet, unhappy boy! 

‘ Alasco. We meet like men, whose fortune has prescribed 
Hard duties — You, Sir, know yours. 

‘ Walsingham. I do—I do. 
Tis mine to strike rebellion to the earth, 


Nor 
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Nor spare a traitor, though my heartstrings break, 
To find one in Alasco! 

‘ Alasco. But for thee, 
Success had stamp’d on him a different title, 
And a freed people hail’d him as a hero. 
Now — no matter ! — this is no time for controversy. 
A generous soldier will not wound with words, 
When his good sword may serve him. 


‘ Walsingham. Mine has spill’d 
No blood that shames it — these are rebel drops. 
[Shewing his sword. 
‘ Alasco. They're tears that patriots weep tahen tyrants 
triumph ; 


For freedom shed ; — they blister where they fall. 
‘ Walsingham. O! fatal, fatal phrenzy !— “ I’ve pursued 
With steady step, the course mark’d out by duty: 
A rigid course ! that brings me hopeless here, 
To struggle in a crisis of my fate, 
Beyond my age’s weakness.” 
Sustain me now, ye idols of my life! 
My honor and my fame ! — Thou shouldst have died, 
Alasco, in the field. 
‘ Alasco. "Twas my intent, 
And may be still accomplish’d; but, perhaps, 
Thy loyal zeal may deem Alasco’s blood 
Were on the public scaffold better shed, 
In fit atonement for the crime of him 
Who would have freed his country. 

‘ Walsingham. Cruel thought! 
Thou shouldst have spared this aching heart that image. 
« Just Heaven! am I reserved for this ? — decreed 
To be the instrument of such a fate, 

To him whom I have cherish’d as my child !” 

Let me not think, lest madness seize my brain — 
Lest my enfeebled spirit swerve at last, 

And tarnish in its close, a life of Honor. 

Rebellion has been foil’d — thy followers 
Dispersed in flight, or stretch’d upon the field, 
Sad victims of thy mad ambition! rue 

Their folly and their crime. ’Midst such disaster, 
Say, hast thou still a hope from farther contest ? 

‘ Alasco. My hope was for my country. ’Twas a light 
That for a moment beam’d upon my soul ; — 

A dawn of glory ! —thou hast extinguish’d it. 
As for myself — I neither hope nor fear. 

‘ Walsingham. Surrender, then, thy sword. 

‘ Alasco. it Yes, with my life! 
The sole condition upon which a soldier 
Should require it. Nor will thy spirit shrink, 

When thus Alasco calls thee. to complete 
The sacrifice that loyal duty claims 
From Walsingham. 
‘ Walsing- 
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‘ Walsingham. God of my fathers! What! 
Wouldst thou then spill more blood ? — still urge the combat 
Against this aged breast, and rush on death, 


To take thy chance of parricide? Most horrible! , 
Well, then, come on — thou hast already fix’d 
A dagger here, that makes thy weapon pointless. . 


[Walsingham and Alasco rush towards each other, 
as if with hostile intentions ; when each, at the 
same moment, presents his breast to the sword o 
the other ; they pause for an instant — drop their > 
swords, and rush into each other’s arms. ' 

‘ Walsingham. Myson! my son! 

‘ Alasco. . 7 My father! O! my father! 
Forgive — forgive me, if I seem’d to urge , 
Thy gallant nature thus to mortal contest ! 

Death from thy hand had been received with joy, 
And deem’d a boon of kindness to Alasco. 

‘ Walsingham. Alasco, thou hast raised a conflict here—~ . 
A warfare, where all griefs and agonies 
Have met, and mingled their severest pangs, 

To shake the soul of Walsingham. But~tis past — 


The voice of honor still is strong within him — ’ 
[Zurning to his soldiers, 

Brave comrades! you behold a weak old man, ° 

Whose worn-out spirit has but ill sustain’d 

A trial too severe. But though o’erborne , 


A moment in the struggle — though unmann’d — 
‘¢ His tortured soul confess’d a father’s anguish,” 
Think not the soldier can forget his duty : — 

** To its last throb, this heart must still be loyal ; 


Although it feels, ’tis firm!” — Seize the Count Alasco ! ° 
He’s your prisoner. 

‘ Alasco. Nay, hang not back — Behold ! . 
I offer no resistance. Thus subdued, " 


Alasco yields him on a father’s summons ; 

Else had he sought to purchase from your swords 

A death more worthy of his cause and courage. 

Think not of me, my father, nor deplore 

Thy part in this sad scene. ‘ On duty’s path 

We have cross’d, with rough collision, and our hearts 

Have felt the shock. My fate appals me not.” 

The scaffold strikes no terrors to his soul, , 

Who mounts it as a martyr for his country ! [Exeunt’? ..° G2. 


Mr. Shee has displayed very considerable ability for tragic 
composition in his present effort ; his action is powerful and 
warm; his plot possesses sufficient interest; and his deline- 
ations of character are marked and well preserved. We have 
on a former occasion stated our highly favorable opinion of 
his poetical talents and his good taste; and we are happy to 
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add that the tragedy of * Alasco,’ so far from inducing us to 


alter the sentiments then expressed, ratifies our judgment and 
increases our esteem. 





Art. XII. Letters onthe State of Christianity in India ; in which 

~ the Conversion of the Hindoos is considered as impracticable. 
To which is added, a Vindication of the Hindoos, Male and 
Female, in Answer to a severe Attack made upon both by the 
Reverend *****, By the Abbé J. A. Dubois, Missionary in 
Mysore, Author of the ‘ Description of the People of India.” 
8vo. pp.222. Longman andCo. 1823. 


At the beginning of our eighty-sixth volume, we made our 

report of the Abbé Dubois’ excellent Description of the 
Character, Manners, and Customs of the People of India, with 
a sincere admiration for his profound knowlege of the subject, 
the result of his residence during 18 years in Hindustan as a 
Catholic missionary. The suavity of his nature, and the en- 
tire assimilation of his habits to those of the instructed classes 
among the Hindus, gave him a sort of sacred rank in their 
eyes; and he is one of the very few Europeans who have 
been admitted into their houses, to their meals, and even to 
mixed family-parties. Hence his knowlege of their usages 
is intimate, — of their prejudices, comprehensive, — of their 
implasticity, trustworthy; and the friends of missionary- 
enterprizes may be exhorted to listen to his counsels, and in 
some degree to tremble with his despondency. 

The letters here collected are stated to have been address- 
ed, at several periods, to friends who had asked the author’s 
opinion on the subjects discussed : two of them, the second 
and third, being directed to a dignitary of the Established 
Church, and the others to laymen in the employ of the East 
India Company. The entire correspondence relates to the 
state of Christianity in the Kast. — ‘The Abbé commences with 
an historical detail of the progress made by the Jesuits in the 
conversion of the Hindis, and attributes their apparent suc- 
cess to a somewhat excessive conformity towards the existing 
ritual and idolatrous practices of the natives. Yet even this 
dangerous condescension has left no permanent traces, and 
the semi-catholicism thus superinduced soon expired beneath 


the social frown of the retainers of hereditary habits. 


‘If any of the several modes of Christian worship were calcu- 
lated to make an impression and gain ground in the country, it 
is no doubt the Catholic form which you Protestants call an 
idolatry in disguise: it has a Pooga or sacrifice; (the mass is 
termed by the Hindoos Pooga, literally, sacrifice ;) it has pro- 
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cessions, images, statues, ¢irtan or holy-water, fasts, ¢ittys or 
feasts, and prayers for the dead, invocation of saints, &c., all 
which practices bear more or less resemblance to those in use 
among the Hindoos. Now, if even such a mode of worship is 
become so objectionable to the natives, can it be reasonabl 
expected that any one of the simple Protestant sects will ever 
prosper among them? The contrary has till now been the case. 
I have just observed that the Lutheran missionaries have had no 
sensible success during more than a century. At the present 
time their congregations are reduced to four or five: the most 
worthy of notice are, one at Vepery near Madras, consisting of 
about five or six hundred souls; another at Tranquebar, composed 
of about twelve hundred ; another at Tanjore, of nearly the same 
number; and a fourth at Trichinopoly, of about three or four 
hundred. 

‘ There are besides a few Protestant Christians dispersed chiefl 
in the Tinnivelly district, but in such small numbers that they do 
not deserve the name of congregations. When I was at Vellore, 
four years ago, in attendance on a numerous congregation living 
in that place, having been informed that the Lutheran mission~ 
aries kept a catechist or native religious teacher at that station, on 
a salary of five pagodas a month, I was led to suppose that they 
had a numerous flock there; but I was not a little surprised when, 
on enquiry, I found that the whole congregation consisted of 
only three individuals, namely, a drummer, a cook, and a horse- 
keeper.’ — , 

‘ Besides the Lutheran sect, the Moravian brethren sent also 
missionaries to India, about seventy years ago, to make proselytes 
to their own persuasion. But on their first arrival in the country, 
they were so much amazed and appalled at the insurmountable 
difficulties to be met with every where, and so satisfied of the 
impossibility of making true converts to Christianity among a 
people circumstanced as the Hindoos were, that very wisely they 
dropped their design without even making the attempt. They 
afterwards tried to convert the savages of the Nicobar Islands, 
but without success ; at last, after lingering at Tranquebar, where 
they had formed their principal establishment, during a period of 
nearly sixty years, and where I had the pleasure to pay them 
frequent visits when at that place in 1793, they were all recalled 
home about twenty years ago, and this sect no longer exists in 


India.’ 
M. Dubois then proceeds to enumerate the additional dif- 
ficulties and impediments which have been thrown abroad b 


what he, naturally as a Catholic, considers to be a rash trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. 


‘ To you who have some acquaintance with the education 
and customs of the Hindoos, I will put the following simple 
questions : | 

* What will ‘a well-bred native think, when, in reading over 
this holy book, he sees that Abraham, after receiving the visit 
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of three angels under a human shape, entertains his guest by 
causing a calf to be killed, and served to them for their fare? 
The prejudiced Hindoo will at once judge that both Abraham 
and his heavenly guests were nothing but vile pariahs; and, 
without further reading, he will forthwith throw away the book, 
containing (in his opinions) such sacrilegious accounts. 

‘ What will a Brahmin say, when he peruses the details of the 
bloody sacrifices prescribed in the mosaical law in the worship of 
the true God? He will assuredly declare, that the god who 
could be pleased with the shedding of the blood of so many 
victims immolated to his konour, must undoubtedly be a deity of 
the same kind (far be from me the blasphemy) as the mischievous 
Hindoo deities, Cohly, Mahry, Darma-rajah, and other infernal 
gods, whose wrath cannot be appeased but by the shedding of 
blood, and the immolating of living victims. 

‘ But, above all, what will a Brahmin or any other well-bred 
Hindoo think, when he peruses in our holy books the account of 
the immolating of creatures held most sacred by him? What will 
be his feelings when he sees that the immolating of oxen and bulls 
constituted a leading feature in the religious ordinances of the 
Israelites, and that the blood of those most sacred animals was 
almost daily shed at the shrine of the God they adored? What 
will be his feelings when he sees, that after Solomon had at 
immense expense and labour built a magnificent temple in honour 
of the true God, he made the pratista or consecration of it, by 
causing 22,000 oxen to be slaughtered, and overflowing his new 
temple with the blood of these sacred victims? He will certainly, 
in perusing accounts in his opinion so horribly sacrilegious, 
shudder, and be seized with the liveliest horror, look on the book 
containing such shocking details as an abominable work, (far 
be from me, once more, the blasphemy, —I am expressing the 
feelings of a prejudiced Pagan,) throw it away with indignation, 
consider himself as polluted for having touched it, go immediately 
to the river foz the purpose of purifying himself by ablutions 
from the defilement he thinks he has contracted, and before he 
again enters his house, he will send for a Poorohita Brahmin to 
perform the requisite ceremonies for purifying it from the defile- 
ment it has contracted, by ignorantly keeping within its walls so 
polluted a thing as the Bible. 

‘ In the mean while he will become more and more confirmed 
in the idea, that a religion which derives its tenets from so impure 
a source is altogether detestable, and that those who profess it 
must be the basest and vilest of men. 

‘ Such are the effects which, in my humble opinion, the read- 
ing of the naked text of the Bible cannot fail to produce on the 
unprepared minds of the prejudiced Hindoos.’ , 


The following anecdotes are characteristic and diverting : 


‘ Being at Carricaul, about twenty-eight years ago, I preached 
on a Sunday to the assembled congregation a sermon in the 
Tamul language, on the divine origin of the Christian religion. 
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Among other topics to prove my subject, I insisted on the in- 
trinsic weakness and inadequacy of the means employed in the 
establishment of this religion, generally hated and persecuted 
every where, quite destitute of all human support, and left to its 
own resources amidst every kind of contradictions. I several 
times repeated, in treating this topic, that the Christian religion 
had for its founder a peasant of Galilee, the son of a humble car- 
penter, who took for his assistants twelve low-born men, twelve 
ignorant and illiterate fishermen. These words, the son ¢f a car- 
penter! twelve fishermen! many times repeated, gave offence to 
my audience, which was entirely composed of native Christians ; 
and the sermon was no sooner finished than three or four of the 
principal among them came and informed me, that the whole 
congregation had been highly scandalized by hearing me apply 
to Christ the appellation of the son of a carpenter, and to his apostles 
that of fishermen; that I could not be ignorant that the casts 
both of carpenters and fishermen were two of the lowest and vilest 
in the country; that it was highly improper to attribute to Christ 
and his disciples so low and abject an origin; that if pagans, who 
sometimes come through motives of curiosity to their religious 
assemblies, heard such objectionable accounts of our religion, 
their contempt and hatred of it would be considerably increased, 
&c. &c. Finally, they advised me, if in future I had occasion to 
mention in my sermons the origin of Christ or his apostles, not to 
fail to say that both were born in the noble tribe of kshatrys or 
rajahs, and never to mention their low profession. 

‘ Another instance of the kind happened to me a few years 
ago in this part of the country, when, in explaining to the con- 
gregation the parable of the Prodigal Son in the Gospel, I men- 
tioned the circumstance of the prodigal’s father having, through 
joy, killed the fatted calf to regale his friends, on account of the 
return of his reformed son. After the lecture some Christians 
told me, in rather bad humour, that my mentioning the fatied 
calf was very improper, and that if, as sometimes happened, 
pagans had been present at the lecture, they would have been 
confirmed, on hearing of the fattened calf, in the opinion they all 
entertained of the Christian religion being a low or pariah reli- 
gion. They advised me, in the mean time, if in future I gave an 
explanation of the same parable, to substitute a lamb instead of 
the fatted calf. 

‘ In fact, even with our native Christians, we are careful to avoid 
all that might wound their feelings to no purpose, and increase in 
the public mind the jealousy and contempt entertained against 
them, and their religion. For example, as the use of intoxicating 
liquors is extremely odious to all well-bred Hindoos, and consi- 
dered by them as a capital sin, when we explain verbally or in 
writing the sacrament of the eucharist, we are cautious not to 
Say openly that the materials of this sacrament are bread and 
wine, or charayam, (literally, wine,) which would prove too re- 
volting to their feelings; we have therefore the precaution to 
soften this coarse term by a periphrasis, saying that the materials of 
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the eucharist are wheaten bread, and the juice of the fine fruit called 
grape ; which expressions become more palatable to their taste.’ 


Although the first impression made by such translations of 
the Scriptures may not be favorable to the belief in their 
Divine origin, yet it is probable that they will produce the im- 
portant effect of giving to the Hindt reader a general idea of 
what he may be disposed to call the barbarous superstitions 
of the West. Let him, for a time, consider us as not less in 
want of liberal instruction than the bigots of his own country ; 
let him inquire whether the sacred books are all of equal au- 
thority, or equal value; let him examine whether they teach 
the doctrines usually inferred from them; and let him consi- 
der why it happens that the different sects of Christians differ 
so widely in their construction of the documents to which they 
alike profess entire attachment. Some Ram Mohun Roy may 
arise, and found on a new interpretation a new system of be- 
dief and ritual, adapted to the climate, the prejudices, and the 
habits of his nation. 

The second and third letters continue the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Christianity in the East, with more attention to the 
minor doctrines in dispute than the author had given in the 
previous general survey. ‘The fourth defends the Hindis 
from various harsh charges advanced by some unnamed mis- 
sionary ; and the fifth vindicates the Hindi women from coarse 
imputations which have come from the same quarter. In the 
sixth, M. Dubois examines in detail the Canada translation of 
the book of Genesis, and denounces several new heresies to 
which it is adapted to give rise. The seventh and last letter 
notices some European sects, which, in point of absurdity, 
rival or surpass the analogous devotees of Hindistan. 

While the whole of this work is very entertaining, it dis- 
plays the most intimate observation of the people, and a pro- 
found learning in oriental languages and literature : it contains 
important contributions to the history of the Christian church ; 
and it exhibits, in singular union, the piety of the priest and 
the liberality of the philosopher. 
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POETRY and the DRAMA. 
Art. 13. The Siege of Malta; a Tragedy. 8vo. pp. 115. 
Murray. 1823. 
__A principal fault in this tragedy is an almost complete absence 
of energy and feeling ; qualities absolutely essential to the compo- 
sition 
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sition of a fine drama. The persons introduced appear to take 
little real interest in the proceedings, and invariably talk like 
actors. It is not much superior in point of diction and poetic 
excellence; and the author sadly mangles his metaphors, which 
are so liable to suffer in unskilful hands. The following passage 
reminds us of that bold figure — “‘ He came to me like a crocodile 
with his hands in his pockets :” 


_ © Tell me his hateful name. 
‘ Castriot. It is a sun-beam that will blanch thy cheek ; 
Laroch, a noble Jion in the toil ; 
He will escape; boldly with sword in hand, 
Burst thro’ thy trembling host.’ 


A similar confusion of images occurs in these lines : 


‘ Palm of the Desert, art thou fallen so soon? 
Thou, whose warm breast, with virtue’s ardent fire 
Glow’d like the sun on thy own native plains ; 
Nor can Arabia’s wilds nor Afric’s shore 
Produce a gem so bright to match thy worth.’ 


Some idea may be formed of the author’s judgment from the 
termination of the drama, where a prayer of thanksgiving to 
Heaven is concluded with a neat and appropriate compliment to 
the audience. 


‘ In humble wise return our thanks to Heaven. 
That we are free we owe not to ourselves 
But to th’ Almighty’s will: to Him alone 
Our gratitude is due. 
Not by the swift of foot the race is won: 
Nor, as we prove, the battle by the strong. 
The meed of merit is our Order’s due; 
But our applause to-night we ask of you. 
[To the audience.’ 


Art.14. Durazzo; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By James Haynes, 
Author of ‘ Conscience,” a Tragedy. 8vo. 4s. 6d. sewed. 
Hurst and Co. 1823. 

Altogether, we think, this tragedy is not equal to its prede- 
cessor; and its chief defect is a want of interest, arising from the 
ill-conceived character of the hero, all whose qualities are mean 
and repulsive. His ambition, the only feeling which could 
dignify him, is of so contemptible a nature as to be satisfied with 
honors and titles won by crime and treachery; and it is obvious 
that there is nothing about a character like this to excite, in any 
breast, a sentiment of tenderness. In order, therefore, to fashion 
his love-tale, Mr. Haynes is compelled to resort to the antient ex- 
pedient of making Durazzo rescue the heroine from an attack of 
banditti: an achievement which might, possibly, have awakened 
an interest towards him in the susceptible heart of the lady, but 
which fails to produce any impression on that of the reader. Had 
Durazzo been represented as great in crime, he might have been 
worked up into an adequate hero: but he is unfortunately that 
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most uninteresting of all personages, a little villain, who commits 
forgery and undeservedly escapes hanging for it.— The compo- 
sition of the drama, in point of style, is good, and some nervous 
and poetical passages will be found in it. 


Art.15. Joseph and his Brethren ; a Scriptvral Drama; in Two 
Acts. By H. L. Howard. Crown 8vo. pp. 252. 7s. 6d. 
Boards. Whittakers. 1823. 

Though this composition will bear no comparison with some of 
the first-rate pieces of the kind with which our literature has been 
supplied, it is by no means destitute of a certain degree of merit, 
in the occasional ease and spirit of the language, in the arrange- 
ment of the incidents, and in a just and natural manner of con- 
ducting the whole story. In none of these features, however, 
can it boast of those prouder characteristics of dramatic art, which, 
in an age so full of great though misdirected talent as the present, 
can alone claim for an author that distinction which is necessary 
to constitute any thing like lasting reputation in this career. — It 
must be allowed that the subject, which was by no means free 
from difficulties, has here been treated at least tolerably well :— 
which, though we are told by Horace that this was once con- 
sidered intolerable both to gods and men, is something in a writer 
who attempts to dramatize so delicate an event as the temptation 
of Joseph:— one for which Mrs. Hannah More herself never 
ventured to make her fair shoulders responsible. It will not be 
unamusing to some readers, to observe the manner in which 
Mr. Howard has contrived to rid his hero of the presence of the 
dangerous inamorata ; viz. by literally breaking loose and running 
away from her, after an unsuccessful engagement between love 
and probity. The scene is rather dexterously managed, though 
necessarily a little srritating ; and the flattest part of it may be 
said to be the following lines: 


‘ Joseph. I did not like your love, 
And did refuse your offer; which was wise.’ 


~ We have not room to insist on the inequalities, the traces of 

haste and youthful inaccuracies, and the peculiarities of expres- 
sion, that are too apparent throughout the whole poem ; which, 
nevertheless, contains passages of bold and impassioned poetry. 
Not a few of the scenes, ‘iewise, are ably wrought up; and 
among the best, perhaps, are the accusation of Joseph before 
Potiphar, the meeting of the young prophet with his repentant 
brethren, and his very commendable sagacity and industry in fore- 
telling and preparing against the great famine. 


Art. 16. The Pilgrim's Tale; a Poem. By Charles Lockhart. 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Whittaker. 1823. 

Mr. Charles Lockhart is one of the ‘‘ mob of gentlemen who 
write with ease,” for all his verses have the requisite length, rhyme, 
and smoothness. << I’ll rhyme you so,” says some one in As you 
Like tt, ‘‘ eight years together, dinners and suppers and sleeping 
hours excepted.” — The story, which is introduced by eighteen 
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stanzas in the ottava rima, is not ill told, and contains some 
descriptive passages of tolerable merit. The style of the au- 
thor appears to have been modelled on that of Lord Byron and 
Moore, for we trace an involuntary imitation of both those poets : 
— but occasionally he degenerates into something very like prose, 
as in the following couplet : 


‘ But gratitude, from childhood’s earliest day, 
Had bound her to the late Count Monterey ;’ 


and at other times he — words into his service, for which 
we believe he has no sufficient warrant: thus: 


‘ The gushing blood’s hot current founted o’er 
My shrinking skin.’ 


The ensuing lines are perhaps as good as any in the poem. 


‘ Dear is the hour of midnight— calm — unstained, 
When man leaves smiling nature unprofaned ! 
When the high arch of Heaven’s glittering blue, 
Rising unveiled. by clouds or wreathy dew, 

Forms a vast Temple’s azure dome, above, 
Sacred to sweet Tranquillity and Love. 
The nightingale’s sole chorister, and all | 
The drooping bowers, and fountains in their fall, 
With murmurings of adoration, seem 
To bend in worship in the moon’s mild beam. 
That silver moon appears an altar fair ; 
The stars, pure virgins, sacrificing there ; 
And flowers like maids, that blush in morning's light, 
Yet lavish all their tender sweets by night, 
Waft their rose-breath as incense to the skies, 
On the love-breathing west wind’s passion-sighs. 

‘ The bloomy grape’s rich purple seemed to tell 
Of many a future, glowing festival ; 
Hanging like human hopes of promised joy, 
That, ripening soon, some blight may still destroy. 
The modest rose displayed her softest hue, 
Beneath her jewel-vest of diamond-dew ; 
Like a young, bashful maiden, blushing rh per 
Through her gemmed veil, before the bridal night. 
And, o’er the tomb-entwining cypress, shone 
The pensive radiance of the vestal moon, 
Playing, as the summit waved in zephyr'’s breath, 
Pure as the smile of innocence on death — 
When Isabel and Lera stood to see 
The soothing scene, from their high balcony.’ [balcony.] 


POLITICS. 


Art.17. Protest against the Spirit and Practice of Modern Legis- 
lation, as exhibited in the New Vagrant Act. 8vo. 1s. ar- 
vey and Darton. 1824. 

The new Vagrant Act has very properly been made the subject 
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of much public animadversion, for it is a serious matter when 
that practical freedom from personal molestation, which we enjoy 
in this country, is violated even by the clauses of a vagrant-act. 
Several instancés have occurred of individuals being wrongfully 
detained by the Dogberrys of our metropolis, in the execution 
of this vigorous law ; which goes the appalling length of subject- 
ing certain persons, “ not giving a good account of themselves,” 
to imprisonment and hard labor, and that hard labor being the 
fearful and degrading tread-mill. We feel much inclined, there- 
fore, to coincide with the writer of this little pamphlet in his 
view of this statute, which ought certainly to be subjected to 
parliamentary revision. There is often a strong disposition on the 
part of our legislators to deal harshly and summarily with the 
poor and the unfortunate; a spirit not altogether accordant with 
those doctrines, which the same lawgivers have voted so much of 
the public treasure to disseminate. To commit to the House of 
Correction for three months, and‘to keep to hard labor, “ all 
persons lodging in the open air or in barns, carts, &c.,” is not 
precisely following in the steps of Him who forbids us “ in any 
wise to oppress or to vex the poor and the stranger.” — The ob- 
servations made by the writer at the close of this pamphlet, on 


‘the injustice of declaring ‘‘ common stage-players” to be ‘ rogues 


and vagabonds,” while the stage-players who promote the amuse- 
ment of the higher orders are exempted from the operation of the 
law, are in many respects reasonable. 


Art.18. Reflections on the Lieutenancy of the Marquis Wellesley, 
in a Letter toa Friend. 8vo. pp.112. 3s. Murray. 1824. 

Mr. Harg. O’Brien, the author of these pages, starts forwards 
as the defender of the present Viceroy of Ireland, against the 
attacks of those who are dissatisfied with his measures, generally, 
because they have not accomplished all that the most sanguine 
friends of that country anticipated from his appointment. ‘The 
Marquis, we believe, undertook his high office in the spirit of 
equity and conciliation: but he soon became obnoxious to the 
violent of both sides; and it happens that Ireland is so com- 
pletely divided into violent parties that the men of moderation are 
few — very few. Those who were anxious to perpetuate inveterate 
abuse and insulting ascendency feared a steady course of temper- 
ate reform; and those were equally inimical to a mild system of 
government who had calculated.on the success of disaffected 
movements, from measures of an opposite character. It was the 
aim of each party to circulate expectations which could never be 
realized, in order to stigmatize as a failure all that must speedily 
ensue, and to bring discredit on any system of gradual improve- 
ment which was equally unpropitious to the views of both. 

The mischief, however, we apprehend, lies at home: our cabinet 
is divided on the affairs of Ireland ; and where no unity of design 
exists, no unity of action can follow. The Marquis has not had 
fair play ; and there is too much reason to fear that the term of 
his viceroyalty will expire without giving him the ee of 
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conferring on his native country that peace, harmony, and pros- 
perity, which we believe to be the great object of his wishes. The 
last letter of the Catholic code must be obliterated before Ireland 
will be tranquillized: the church-establishment must be examined ; 
the services performed must be compared with the revenues re- 
ceived, and it must be seen how far the former are commensurate 
with the latter ; and, lastly, employment, profitable employment, 
must be found for the poor. Loans from government will not 
effect this object: as soon as one becomes exhausted, another 
will be required. It must be found in the investment of indi- 
vidual capital : security, the result of equa! government, is all that 
is wanted. The Irish have never been charged with any defect 
of ingenuity or industry, but it is hard to work without adequate 
remuneration. Abate the inflammation which religious ascendency 
and intolerance have created, educate the young, employ the 
adult, and Ireland will be a gem of inestimable value in the 
British crown. 


Art.19. Short Statement relative to the Bishop's Court in Ireland, 
and the Conduct of Tythe-Proctors in that Country. 8vo. 
pp- 16. Rodwell. 

This is a Report of the Committee of the parish of Blackrath, 
in the county of Kilkenny, on the abuses of the tythe-system, 
containing a narrative of the regular progress from the valuation 
of the tythe to the recovery of it: each new step, as the Com- 
mittee emphatically observes, being in fact a new abuse. If a 
tenth part of the abominations are practised which these pages 
describe ; if the tythe-proctors and the tythe-owners are such 
hard-hearted and fraudulent oppressors of the poor and helpless 


tenantry as they are here represented; the sooner they are swept 


out of the island the better. Yet, though the statements are probabl 
true in the main, such an exasperation of feeling is exhibited on the 
part of the Committee of Blackrath, and the Report has such a 
strang ex-parte appearance, that we are inclined to hope that the 
flagrancy of the system exposed may, in some measure, be ex- 
aggerated. At all events, the writer of the Report has not been 
judicious in exposing, with so little reserve, the workings of his 
own indignation, however justified he may be in entertaining it. 
The Tythe-Composition Bill, we hope, will soften down an evil 
which is truly dreadful. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 20. A new Grammar of the English Language; including 
the fundamental Principles of Etymology, Syntax, and Pro- 
sody: in which it is attempted, by a new Arrangement of the 
Verb, to remove the Perplexity and Confusion hitherto found in 
several Tenses of the Potential Mood, and the Future of the. 
Indicative : with Notes and Illustrations, Critical and Explan- 
atory: by T. O. Churchill, Translator of Herdér’s ‘“ Philo-. 
sophy of History,” Bossut’s ‘“‘ History of the Mathematics,” &c. 
12mo. 5s. bound. Simpkin and Co. 1823. 
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The grammar of Lowth seems especially to have served this 
author for a model: but he has made many just corrections in it, 
with many valuable additions to it, and has enlarged that compen- 
dious introduction to the English language into a comprehensive 
treatise, illustrated by numerous critical notes. Murray and Crombie 
have been consulted ; so have Sheridan’s Orthoepy and Walker’s 
Rhyming Dictionary ; and the result is a copious body of intorm- 
ation concerning the analogies and anomalies, the peculiarities and 
niceties, df our tongue, more adapted perhaps for the proficient 
than the beginner, but truly instructive and perpetually elegant. 

P. 27. In the table of affixes employed for the formation of 
nouns, we deem it incorrect not to have distinguished between the 
simply diminutive affix /in and the contemptuously diminutive affix 
ling, which are respectively collateral with the German formative 
syllables Jen and ling: the last of which, but not the first, is al- 
ways masculine. We ought to write ducklin, goslin, dumplin, 
scantlin, without a final ¢ : but witling, worldling, darling, with the 
final g, in order to mark the essentially distinct derivation. 

P. 30. Mr. Churchill hazards the indefensible adjective attrac- 
tical: observing that in many words the terminations ic and ical 
are used indiscriminately, but that in some cases they convey a 
distinct meaning, as a comic actor, and acomical fellow. In general, 
however, the termination a/ being of Latin descent ought not to be 
united with Greek roots. 

At p. 31. the author proposes the verb to alkalizate, for to alka- 
lize: but ate is a Latin affix, which cannot follow the Greek zze. 
It was worth while to observe that the affix le, employed to form 
frequentative verbs, as to handle, to fondle, to straggle, to struggle, 
is rightly spelled: but that the same affix /e, employed to form 
instrumental nouns, has been wrongly spelled, or at least differently 
from the practice of other Gothic dialects. It would be better to 
write handel, stoppel, saddel, heavel, pointel, pestel, sickel, gruppel, 
easel, shuttel, &c. which are derived from the Saxon el, the arm, as 
in elbow. 

_ In p.79. xzext is given as the superlative of near, whereas it is 
the superlative of nigh: in German, the positive nach, or nah, 
forms regularly the superlative naechst. 

The following remarks on the somewhat unsettled application of 


_ the hyphen occur in the notes to the chapter on Punctuation : 


‘ While it would be absurd, to sacritice the established practice 
of all good authors to illiterate readers ; it would unquestionably be 
advantageous, to have some principle to guide us in that labyrinth 
of words, iv which the hyphen appears to have been admitted or 
rejected arbitrarily, or at hap-hazard. Thus, though we find in 
Johnson alms-basket, alms-giver, with the hyphen; we have alms- 
deed, almshouse, almsman, without : and many similar examples of 
an unsettled practice might be adduced, sufficient to fill several 
pages. In this perplexity, is not the pronunciation of the words the 
best guide ? Inthe English language, every word of more than one 
syllable is marked by an accent on some particular syllable. Some 


very long words indeed admit a secondary accent on another syl- 
lable ; 
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lable ; but still this is much inferior, and leaves one leading accent 
prominent: as in onpoe rein Accordingly, when a compound 
has but one accented syllable in pronunciation, as nighi'cap, 
bed'stead, broad'sword, the two words have coalesced complete 
into one, and no hyphen should be admitted. On the other Kook, 
when each of the radical words has an accent, as Chris'tian-na'me, 
broa'd-shouldered, I think the hyphen should be used. Good’- 
na'tured is a compound epithet with two accents, and therefore 
requires the hyphen: in good nature, good will, and similar ex- 
pressions, good is used simply as an adjective, and of course 
should remain distinct from the noun. Thus too, when a noun is 
used adjectively, it should remain separate from the word it modi- 
fies ; as a gold ring, a silver buckle. When two numerals are em- 
ployed to express a number, without a conjunction between them, 
it is usual to connect them by a hyphen; as, twenty-five, eighty- 
four: but when the conjunction is inserted, the hyphen is as im- 
proper, as it would be between other words connected by the 
conjunction. This however is a common abuse; and we often 
meet with five-&-twenty, six-5-thirty, and the like. 

‘ Another abuse of the hyphen has become prevalent of late, 
thai of foisting it between a proper name and the thing designated 
by it: as, “‘ St. Paul’s-church faces Ludgate-street.” In both these 
places it is superfluous. We find it also, following a modern 
French fashion, between Christian names, when a person has more 
than one. 

‘ When several compounds in succession end with the same 
radical word, it is usual to omit this word in all except the last : 
as, “* An oil and colourman ;”’ that is, * An oilman and colourman :” 
“ A silk, woollen, and calicodyer.” But formerly a hyphen was 
added, to mark the omission: as, “ Is it not they, who walk the 
streets, and fill up parliament-, coffee-, play-, and bawdy-houses ?” 
Swift, Tale ofa T bs. The same practice still prevails in the Ger- 
man language.’ 

Mr. Churchill blames those who pronounce pudding without 
sounding the g: but in fact we ought ‘not to write the word with a 
g, if we eed | to its derivation from the French doudin. — On the 
whole, this work frequently deserves consultation, and will tend to 
a critical acquisition of our language. 


NOVEL. 


Art. 21. The Outcasts; a Romance. Translated from the Ger- 
man by George Soane. Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 16s. Boards. 
Whittakers. 1824. 

The Baroness de la Motte Fouqué, the author of this romance, 
is well known in Germany and not unknown here as a novelist ; 
and the present additional specimen of her abilities confirms our 
former disposition to think favorably of them, though her style of 
writing is occasionally very Germanesque. ‘The story of ‘ The 
Outcasts,’ however, the scene of which is Jaid in England during 
the reign of Elizabeth, was not perhaps the best adapted of the Ba- 
roness’s productions for an English translation, as the writer could 
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not be well acquainted with our customs, and has put herself by her 
choice of subject, and by her mode of treating it, in competition 
with the author of ‘ Waverley.” In the character of Peregrine 
Bertie, Lord Willoughby, we perceive a good deal of what Mr. 
Soane calls ‘the cant of mysticism and sentiment.’ ‘ You will 
not understand me,” replied Peregrine almost mournfully: “I 
speak of that magic mirror in the inmost sanctuary of the heart, 
which like the eye has an object without itself, knowing that it has 
and by degrees conveys the image to the consciousness.” It was 
certainly rather unreasonable in Peregrine to expect that any one 
should fathom his: bottomless meaning: but his mother, the 
Duchess, went farther than the comprehension of it, for she even 
undertook to explain it by the much approved method of obscurum 
per obscurius. ‘* You speak, my son, without knowing it, of the 
mystery of the Eternal Word. It is the essence of the highest 
love which you have painted, but which no one has from nature,” 
&c. &c. &e. : 

Mr. Soane tells us that he has taken considerable liberties with 
the original, and we could have pardoned him if he had made so 
free with the above passages as to reduce them to something like 
common sense. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 22. The Hermit in Prison; translated from the French of 
E. Jouy, Member of the Institute, and Author of the ‘“‘ Her- 
mit of the Chaussée d’Antin,” “ Sylla,” &c.; and A. Jay. 
12mo. 2 Vols. 14s. Boards. Whittakers. 1823. 

We have repeatedly noticed the various productions of M. Jouy, 
which all breathe a spirit of rational piety, temperate liberty, and 
social philanthropy. They are written also with grace and ele- 
gance, but with unambitious simplicity ; and, ifthey seldom ascend 
to eloquence and never blaze up into bombast, they are lively and 
picturesque, and full of delineations of human manners and char- 
acters. This new work, which will add to his reputation, and that 
of his coadjutor, for practical good sense, exhibits him in a Prison, 
with full possession and command of the consolations of philo- 
sophy. It gives a journal of their confinement, and contrives means 
to found on local occurrences thirty daily papers, full of pleasant 
anecdotes and liberal reflections. 

M. Jouy and M. Jay were sentenced to a month’s confinement 
in the prison of Sainte-Pélagie at Paris, for some remarks which 
the Bourbon government interpreted as libellous in the Biographie 
Nouvelle des Contemporains. If a writer be not habitually sedi- 
tious, there is a want of magnanimity in noticing the occasional 
rashnesses of expression to which, in moments of hurried composi- 
tion, an author is so likely to be tempted ; and we believe that all 
formal prosecutions serve both to advertize, and more indelibly to 
impress, an obnoxious passage, which, if unnoticed, would have 
had no effect. | 

We extract an anecdote from No. XV. : 

‘ I will end these reflections, which have no other connecting 
link than the place which has suggested them, by an anecdote 
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which the painful recollection of the two brothers Faucher recals 
to my mind. Ifthe strong personal resemblance between brothers 
has frequently given rise to fatal mistakes, it has likewise afforded. 
examples of the most heroic devotion. The two brothers Mon- 
tain, both of them distinguished physicians, practised their art at 
Lyons, where they acquired the esteem and friendship of their 
fellow-citizens, — when, in the year 1815, all who had the spirit of 
Frenchmen in that city, united to oppose a national defence to the 
torrent of armed foes. Doctor Montain, senior, was compromised 
in a charge of conspiracy, and sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment. He had already passed more than a year in one of the un- 
healthy prisons of Lyons, and contracted such painful diseases, as 
obtained for him the permission of being transferred to Paris and 
of passing in Sainte-Pélagie the remainder of his sentence. On 
quitting the dungeons of Lyons, he had so completely lost the use 
of his limbs, as to be unable to move except with the aid of 
crutches. His brother accompanied him on his journey, which 
protracted it considerably, as the gend’armerie were not able to 
travel more than three or four leagues a day.. The air and exer- 
cise were, however, of the greatest service tothe invalid. On their 
arrival at Paris, Doctor Montain was locked up in Sainte-Pélagie ; 
the brothers tenderly embraced each other, and then separated. 
A week had passed away when the prisoner received a letter, 
informing him that his brother was safe in one of the towns of Bel- 
gium. He instantly demanded to be brought before the Attorney- 
General, who visited him in prison. He, Doctor Montain, com- 
plained that he was kept in confinement illegally and arbitrarily, 
since it was his brother, and not himself, who had been condemned 
at Lyons. An inquiry was immediately instituted, and it appeared 
that the younger brother had found the means, during the journey, 
to substitute himself for the elder, and had been imprisoned in 
Sainte-Pélagie in the place of him who had been condemned b 
the decree. ‘There was no law in the Criminal Code which applied 
to this generous action, and the two brothers were thus restored to 
liberty. 

In fe chapter superscribed Women, the following anecdotes 
OCCU ; 

‘ Education and social station create among men differences 
which are much less apparent among women, and which are made 
to disappear before pity and love, two sentiments that seem to be 
a part of themselves. In the midst of the miserable objects of 
their consolations, they are distinguished by their clothes only ; 
they all appear, then, to possess in the same degree that charming 
art of divining their wishes, of keeping up their courage, of 
managing their self-love, in a word, of pouring over the wounds 
of the heart that balm, which their ingenious tenderness alone 
knows how to prepare. These moral cares are far above the phy- 
sical and material attentions of which they are scarcely less lavish. 
Amongst the women, in the midst of whom I have passed some hours 
on the days of our grand evée, there was pointed out to me a young 
girl, who for the last three years came regularly from Nanterre on 
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foot, twice a week, and in all weathers, to bring to a friend amon 
the prisoners some of the little cakes of the country, of which he 
is very fond. The other day he scolded her for coming to see him 
in such bad weather: and I listened with interest to the little ex- 
cuses which her heart was constantly suggesting, in order to lessen 
the merit of her fidelity. ‘‘ It did not rain when she left home — 
or when the rain began she was lucky enough to meet with an old 
milk-woman, who had taken her into a little covered cart, and 
brought her to the Boulevard la Madeleine.” While she said 
this, she was drying her wet clothes, and making a sign to an old 
man who accompanied her not to betray her. On another seat I 
saw a female, still beautiful, though in the decline of life, who 
pressed her son to her bosom with an expression of tenderness and 
grief it is impossible to describe. The husband turned away his 
eyes, full of contempt and anger, from a son for whom he had 
cause, no doubt, to blush, and the fond mother seized the moment 
to slip a purse, which she had drawn from her bosom, into th 
youth’s hand.’ : 
This agreeable miscellany is well translated, and contains many 
valuable facts and hints concerning the management of prisons, 


which deserve the notice of the legislator. High praise is be- 


stowed on the Penitentiary of New-York, which M. Jay once 
visited; and the history of an Irishman, who was confined there, is 
worked up into an interesting romance. 


Art. 23. Hore Momenta Cravene ; or,’ the Craven Dialect, ex- 


emplified in Two Dialogues. To which is annexed, a copious 
Glossary. By a Native of Craven. 12mo. 4s. Boards. Hurst 


and Co. 1824. 

The first of these dialogues depicts the traditional or heathen 
superstitions of the deanery of Craven, and describes with much 
dramatic effect the imaginary appearance of the Devil to the ter- 
rified Bridget. The second colloquy paints the acquired super- 
stitions of the district, and contrasts the Methodists with the 
followers of the Anglican church, to the advantage of the latter. 
There is real pathos in the sketch of the trembling Christian’s 
death-bed : though he crows too like a craven. 

To the dialogues, which do not easily permit a convenient 
extract, succeeds an alphabetical glossary, from which we shall 
borrow a specimen. 

‘ Sa, Saw. 

Saa, To sow. 

Saaf, Safe. 

Saap, Soap. Sc. satp. 

Saar, Sore. Trut. schr. Is. saar. 

Saace, Melted butter. 

Sauce, 
Sackless, Forlorn, foolish, quiet. A.S. sacleas, quiet. 
Said, Deterred, influenced. 


Sag, To bend or oppress. WELSH, aswasgu, per METATHESIN, 


to overpress. Is. swezgia. 
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‘ «“ The heart, I fear, shall never sag with doubt.” 
| Macseru, act v. sc. 1. 


‘ Sagers, Sawyers. Breve, zager. A.S. sage. 

Salt-pie, A box containing salt. 

‘ 2. A lean-to. 

‘ Sam, Tocollect together. A.S. samnian. BE a. tsamen. Su. 
G. samla, used by SpEnsER. 

‘ Same, Fat, swine same. Brit. saim. Hes. shamen. AIns- 
WORTH, seam. 

‘ Same-like, In like manner.’ 

‘ Sanded, Bad of sight, short-sighted. 

‘ Sang, Asong. A.S. sang. 

‘ Sap-scull, A foolish fellow. 

* Sark, Shift. A.S.scyre,a covering. The Danes called the 


surplice messe-sarke. The Scotch the sarke of G——, see Bor- 
DER MINSTRELSY. 


‘ Sarraed, Served. : 
‘ Saugh, Willow or sallow. W. saelgh. FR. saule. 


‘ Saur, Urine, from cow-houses, &c. Sc. saurv, to savour. Isz. 
saur, sordes. 


‘ Saut, Salt. 

‘ Saut, Heat, applied to a bitch, probably a corruption of the 
Fr. chaude. 

‘ Sauve, Salve. 

‘ Say, Authority, influence.’ 


This lexicon does not always display a very deep knowlege 
of the sources of British language: but it in Bee suffices to 
explain the text, and to connect the individual words with their 
collateral forms in other provinces. 


Art. 24. The Sweepings of my Study. By the Compiler of ‘ The 

Hundred Wonders of the World.” 12mo. pp. 332. 7s. 6d. 
- Boards. Whittakers. 1824. 

This comes of reading and writing! the cook is reading love- 
letters when the soup is boiling over ; the very scullion is scrib- 
bling a valentine instead of washing the dishes; and the tempt- 
ations to which Sukey, the house-maid (or this author’s house- 
keeper) is exposed, are perfectly resistless. The precious 
fragments of her master’s manuscripts, torn and scattered on the 
unseemly floor, cannot escape her vigilance: besides, they are 
the perquisites of her employment; and Sukey, with the curiosity 
of her sex stimulated by the consciousness of her own school- 
learning, sweeps the scraps together, and laudably preserves them 
for the honor of her master and the benefit of the public. Well, 
a fire-screen covered with caricatures, and riddles, and charades, 
and bon-mots, is more entertaining than a blank surface for the 
eyes to contemplate; and the little volume before us is a very 
amusing and informing fire-screen of this description. The au- 
thor is an old soldier, who has seen ‘the manners of a great 
many men, and the customs of a great many cities.” He served 
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in the American war, and introduces a few anécdotes connected 
with his campaigns against the revolted colonists : but France, also, 
and Italy, Germany, and Constantinople, supply him with mate- 
rials for narrative. Nay more; where his own observation does 
not extend, he avails himself of the assistance of the Chevalier 
de St. Priest, Knight of Malta, whose manuscript-travels in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, we are told, fell into his hands very for- 
tunately to supply the defect. 

As the writer has resided much in France, and at different 
periods, some of his anecdotes, during portions of the directorial 
and consular governments, are among the most amusing parts of 
this volume. The late Lord Melville proposed to the French 
Directory, that each of the two governments should undertake 
the charge and maintenance of the prisoners of war belonging to 
its own nation; and this proposition being accepted, agents on 
both sides were appointed to carry it into execution. The author 
was one of those who were nominated by Great Britain, and con- 
tinued to exercise his very important functions till the signature 
of the prelimimaries of peace announced the joyful tidings of re- 
lease to the captives. Several interesting stories of contrivances 
and escapes are related among the Scrapiana ; and we would copy 
one which refers to a distinguished officer of our own country, Sir 
Sidney Smith, were it not rather too long, and had we not already 
obtained many particulars respecting his imprisonment, and 
strategetical release. It is succeeded by another anecdote of him, 
which we transcribe : 

‘ I was at Montpelier when a considerable portion of the army 
of Egypt, having been disembarked at Cette, was assembled there. 
It was perhaps indiscreet in a foreigner, like myself, to put ques- 
tions to several of the soldiers, with whom the streets swarmed, 
relative to the capitulation and other particulars; but from each 
of them I received a sulky and ungracious reply. They could 
not feel otherwise than sore at the result of the Egyptian cam- 
paigns being brought hastily to their recollection. 

‘ At the table d’héte, in the evening, an officer whose thick 
mustache and grim features would have scared a timid observer, 
was seated opposite to me. I was not quite at my ease when 
I noticed him, from time to time, darting his eyes on me, while he 
conversed with another officer at his side. This hero, thought I, 
of baffled hopes and prospects, owes the English a grudge, because 
he has had, in Egypt, a sensible proof of their military ascendency, 
and is now venting his spleen on me. I was determined, however, 
not to be among the first to quit the table; and he likewise kept 
his seat until most of the other guests had retired. Approaching 
me, he was glad, he said, again to meet with an Englishman, for 
to an Englishman he owed his life, and my nation he should never 
cease to honor and respect. At the siege of Saint-Jean-d’Acre, 
he fell into the hands of a party of ferocious Turks, from whose 
grasp he was rescued, at the.imminent peril of his own life, by Sir 


Sydney Smith, at the moment when the uplifted scimetar was 
about to inflict the fatal blow.’ 
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When the writer was accompanying to Marseilles, in 1814, the 
French prisoners of war who had been held captives at Malta, 
he met with the following singular character among them : 

‘ Among the more exalted in rank, was one whose simplicity of 
manners seemed to border on fatuity, and who afforded a_strikin 
example, that men are not, any more than by their looks, to be a 
judged by their outward bearing on a superficial acquaintance. He 
was a long time at Malta, where, although decorated with the cross 
of the Legion of Honour, he passed for a harmless, inoffensive , 
creature — one whom we designate as an old woman — without 
spirit, and devoid of professional ability, until one particular of ’ 
his history became known, namely, that he commanded the flotilla 
at Boulogne at the time of the unsuccessful attack made on that ' 
place by Lord Nelson. Nothing more was required than for me to ’ 
touch gently on this string, to kindle him into a recital of the pre- 
parations he had made, and the expedients to which he had . 
resorted, as well for annoyance as for defence. This important ’ 
trust, it appeared to me, could not have been confided to better 
hands.’ 


. With one of the jocose anecdotes, we must close this entertain- 
ing volume. ‘ 
‘ Physicians have been known to ride their hobby-horses so 
indefatigably, and with so determined a speed, that, if peradven- : 
ture the over-wrought animals have not broken down by the way, 
they have seldom failed to gallop down some of their patients in 
their blind career. Of this description was one whose most pro- 
ductive patient, an aged gentleman, wasted gradually, but percep- 
tibly, to the skeleton-form. Having dosed him, for I know not 
how long, with Cayenne pepper, a remedy which was then greatly ; 
in vogue, he sent this hobby to the grass-field, and bestrid another 
named Sal Polychreston, the salt of many virtues, or, in Dutch, — \ 
for the Doctor had studied at Leyden, — Een middel tot veele 
ziekten, the mean, or remedy, for many infirmities, which of course 
saved him much painful thought in a dubious case. His patient 
was not a whit the better for this change, but on the other hand 
became shrivelled and reduced to what I have heard an old nurse . 
calla “natomy.” ‘ Doctor,” said he, one morning, with rueful 
face, “ you ask me how I do, and I would fain tell you what , 
I think about myself. I am afraid you have not looked rightly 
into my case, which, as you may now perceive, is to be seen 
through without the help of a candle. You have, however, pep- : 
pered me and salted me so well, that in my opinion nothing fur- 


_ remains for you to do but to hang me up the chimney, and -@.2. 
ry me.” . 


Art. 25. Choix des Classiques Francais, dirigé par L. T. Ven_Nor. 
touillac. 12mo. 3s. each No. Low, and Treuttel and Co. 
Four numbers of this agreeable collection have appeared, com- 
prizing Elizabeth, Numa Pompilius, and selections from Buffon. 
In point of style, paper, and engravings, the work is very respect- 
able, and a short account of the author.is prefixed to each volume. 
On the whole, the publication appears to merit encouragement. 


Art. 
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Art. 26. Leaves from a Journal; or, Sketches of Rambles in 
North Britain and Ireland. By Andrew Bigelow, Medford, Mas- 
sachusetts. Crown 8vo. 6s. Boards. Whittakers. 1824. 

If Appears that, on the return of Mr. Bigelow to his native 
country, he was requested to furnish the editor of an American 
magazine with the observations which he had made in his common- 
place book ; or what he had seen in the course of his travels in 
Scotland and Ireland. The journal of a young traveller is very 
liable to be a sort of omnium gatherum, an pidictnindionss recep- 
tacle for all that he hears, sees, reads, or picks up by any accident 
at the inns at which he stops; and, though we shall not go so far 
as to say that the volume before us exactly answers this descrip- 
tion, we must not conceal that it includes much petty and uninte- 
resting incident, which might well have been spared. On the 
other hand, it should in justice be observed that these rapid deli- 
neations and minute memoranda were intended for another hemi- 
sphere ; where they would probably be perused with less fastidious- 
ness, and more of the relish of novelty, than in the country in 
which they were written. — The author dates from Glasgow in 
1817, and his first excursion is to Dublin; both of which cities he 
visits under the great advantages of good introductions. On Jeaving 
Ireland, he proceeds to Edinburgh, taking our English lakes in 
his way ; and we have then ‘ a Walk to Holyrood;’ a ‘ Tour to 
Loch Katrine and the Grampians ; ‘ a Day in Lorn;’ ‘a Visit to 
the Grave of Colonel Gardiner ;’ and a ‘ Pilgrimage to Melrose 
and Dryburgh Abbeys.’ These sketches have appeared in several 
American journals, and the success which attended them has pro- 
bably induced some British publishers to give them circulation 
here. They will, doubtless, find readers; and it will be hard if 
readers in return do not find some amusement or information. 
Many persons may obtain both. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


D.L. C. is unjustifiable in his suspicions, illogical in his argu- 
ments, erroneous in his facts, and contemptible in his insinuations. 
We do not often express ourselves with personal severity, but 
there may be occasions for it, and “ this is of them.” 





_ An old friend, T. W. F., writes to us on the subject of the high 
prices of new books. We agree with him as to the increasin 
existence of the evil, and frequently take notice of it: but the 
remedy is in the hands of the public. : 





The writer of some folio MS., left at our publisher’s without a 


note; is requested to apprize us of some mode of communication 
with him. 





*,* The Appenprx to vol. ciii. is published with this Review, 


and contains Foreign LiTzRATuRE, as usual; with Title-page, 
Index, &c. 
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